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OLD AND NEW LIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Those whose names have been on the rolls 
of Trinity in the years of thirteen and fourteen, 
must remember Charles St. George. He pos¬ 
sessed quickness and assiduity, and was conse¬ 
quently a man of first-rate eollegiate reputa¬ 
tion ; hut that is little. He was more:—and 
all who, as friends or acquaintances, happened 
to come within the vortex, the irresistible influ¬ 
ence of his converse, acknowledged him as such. 
The world is the best judge of talent, of that 
faculty calculated to rule it, to lead it, to treat 
it oyster-wise, like Ancient Pistol, and o]>cn it. 
But genius is a metal of more difficult assay, 


vol. in. 
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aiid v ,reqtiiretf the 3 $brutiny of near approach, 
the tinitfN of intimacy, to. prove it. - Even the 
written records of- its power 4 rrf§y be called in 
question; and; minds of no superior temper 
may, bv exercise, the habit of excitement, and 
perhaps artificial stimuli, as the annals of all 
poetries can witness, acquire the faculty of 
pouring forth sublimities on paper, calculated 
to catch the taste of the age; nry, of thit age 
to come, called posterity, which we triumphantly 
appeal to, as the true test of fame. Let those 
who have been intimate with any of the re¬ 
nowned personages, the great creative spirits 

c. 

of our literature, ponder a moment, and con¬ 
sider if such were intrinsically the most su¬ 
perior minds they have ever come in contact 
with. I think they will, many of them at lea«t, 
answer, no! — and that it will be found, that 
some old friend, lost for him and for the world 
alike in oblivion or imprudence, in insanity 

» 

perhaps, or death, is the obscure being to 
whom each would adjudge, in preference to 
more bruited names, the possession of intel¬ 
lectual superiority. 
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Just such a being as this, was St. George. 
And his extraordinary powers of mind were 
universally allowed, accompanied, as they were 
in him, by weaknesses that satisfied the self- 
complacency of others, and soothed even envy 
into content of itself. Not that he was without 
vanity: none of his admirers were more aware 
of his powers, or more jealous of them, even 
to irritability,. But an University, at least 
a circumscribed one similar to that of which 
lie was a member, is not like the world, where 
no man or mind can hope to enter without en¬ 
countering a rival. St. George was imagina¬ 
tive, waS literary, was a poet; and though many 
fought with him for premiums or medals, none 
were prepared to dispute with the same rival 
the summit of Parnassus. 

This may, perhaps, account for the pre¬ 
eminence, that none questioned or disputed, 
productive of untoward effect upon St. George. 
For this tacit tribute so universally rendered 
him, gradually undermined the natural diffi¬ 
dence of genius, and converted it into ail over¬ 
weening pride and self-opinion, that made him 

b 2 
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often unhappy, and at times unamiable. No¬ 
thing can be more fatal, than this prematurely 
forced pride of intellect. The world is so apt 
to reverse the opinions of tutors and young con¬ 
temporaries, that such objects of early flattery 

• 

generally become esprits rnanquh , the victims of 
disappointment and misanthropy. It tends even 
to enfeeble the very mind that it prones, and by 
forcing it to over-wrought hope and premature 
exertion, to exhaust the powers, which, put into 
activity at a future period, could not fail to be 
successful, but which, strained to no purpose 
in their infant state, become afterwards incapa¬ 
ble of due tension. Precocity of genius is but 
this premature excitement, and its effects are 
known to us even in proverb. 

But it is preferable to let these qualities of my 
hero, dry in detail, develope themselves in his 
story. St. George was a young man of good 
family. His father was possessed of a very 
large property, which he had contrived to get 
through,—Heaven knew how,—no one else did. 
For he neither gambled nor drank, kept stud 
nor mistress, nor entertained; neither did he 
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seem given to speculate. He lived apparently 
upon one-fourth of his income; and the world 
accused him of the nearest parsimony in hoard¬ 
ing the other three-fourths. Upon his death, 
however, no store was found to be accumulated, 
except a long list of debts, that had eaten away 
the property seemingly so husbanded; and the 
world accused him dead as loudly of extrava¬ 
gance, as it had censured him living for ava¬ 
rice. How to solve the enigma, none knew; 
but the general verdict was, that old St. George 
had muddled away the property. 

Charles, as an only son, succeeded to the 
wreck* of his father's unaccotfntable economy, 
and found himself master of somewhat under 

4 

three hundred pounds Irish per annum. It was 
an independence sufficient for the student, whose 
wants were few, and whose wisher, with respect 
to opulence, extended not beyond the enjoyment 
of such comforts as might be procured by that 
moderate income. His ambition—for a superior 
mind, such as I have described his, could not be, 
in youth especially, without the feeling*—was 
not that single impulse towards a certain end, 
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that is at once the promise and assurance of 
success. His was rather a vague desire, an ex¬ 
pansive grasp at excellence, aiming more at 
self-perfection than notoriety, and seeking in 
itself, as much as from the world, the meed of 
appreciation and applause. 

This, together with a mind of serious mood, 
accustomed to look forward to futurity, even 
from the infancy of this life, led St. George 
to prefer the retirement and studious ease of 
the church, to the more lucrative and ambitious 
profession of the law. He wavered long, it is 
true; and in patriotic moments, when roused 

r 

by some recent event or past historic sefene, he 
east an eye of longing towards the glorious 

a 

tribune of the bar; but the hour of excitement 
and its wish passed together, and St. George 
obeyed the dictates of his calmer thought, by 
devoting himself to ecclesiastical studies and 
pursuits. 

At the fit time, Charles St. George was, in 
consequence, ordained; and he soon after ob¬ 
tained the curacy of Ardenmore, in the county 
Louth. 
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With the most pleasing anticipations 1 in- 
young student forsook his college apartments 
for a country residence and a life of duty. The 
latter consideration afforded him most pleasure ; 
—a contemplated change from idleness or lei¬ 
sure to activity, being more delightful than 
even the prospect of the contrary. Jlis task 
was the highest and noblest man could under¬ 
take ; precisely the one best suited to his talent, 
• • 

his earnestness, and feeling; the vocation hal¬ 
lowed to his religious mind by the sacredness 
of its character, and allowing in the exercise 
of clerical eloquence and unction just sufficient 
space for vanity to expatiate in a subordinate 
and repressed degree. 

An’imaginative being, such as St. George has 

been described, could not but exercise his fa- 

vourite faculty in anticipating the situation he 

was about to fill. The visible he attempted to 

*> 

fancy; the village, the country, the house be 
was to occupy, and the visages with which ho 
was to be surrounded—in ail this lie was of 
course mistaken, liut in these, not more so 
than in the moral pictures which his fancy drew. 
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respecting the state of the county, and the opi¬ 
nions of its inhabitants. His ideas represented 
to him a gay, thoughtless, foxhunting squir- 
alty, caring little for church or state, except as 
far as the Protestant ascendancy was concerned. 
Their wives and daughters he determined to be 
passing fair, simple, domestic, and untaught. 
For one great and unavoidable scene of quarrel 

he made up his mind, viz. the enmity and bi- 

# % 

goted hatred between the higher and lower or¬ 
ders, between Protestant and Catholic and his 
future conduct, in this religious warfare,, he 
determined on preserving firm and moderate, 
at once orthodox and amiable. * 

The reader will perceive that our young 
curate might have ’ spared himself this trouble. 
He was too exclusively a metropolitan to have 

i 

gathered any just idea of the very different, 
and often diametrically opposite states of Ire¬ 
land in its different counties; and he formed 
his notions respecting a particular spot from 
reports concerning the general mass. These 
anticipations occupied him during his drive 
down. What, then, was his astonishment,. as. he 
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bate the very evening of his arrival, in his par¬ 
lour, pondering how very different Ardenmore 
was from every thing he had imagined, when 
the priest of the parish, or rather the coadjutor 
Roman Catholic priest of the town, stepped in 
to welcome his arrival. This rival ecclesiastic 
of St. George’s was a tall, stout, wide-mouthed, 
coarse, bony young fellow, with a huge grin, a 
huge brogue, Jiuge appetite, huge thirst, and 
huge heart. When he was announced, St. 
George looked, and prepared himself for a 
combat, either personal or argumentative, cr 
both ; but the cordial grasp and benign grin of 
the priest, set all such thoughts instantly at rest. 
Never was subaltern, quartered in die most 
distant and solitary post, more delighted to 
bqjiold the approach of a comrade, than was 
young Father M r Dowd at the coming of 
Charles. Of any difference of religion between 
them, or enmity for such trivial cause, M c Dowd 
seemed not to entertain the smallest idea; and 
he opened himself at once to St. George with 
the greatest frankness, instructed him gratuit¬ 
ously in all the little secrets of the town and 

•i 
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its vicinity, so requisite, as a kind of carte du 
pays, to the new comer; and detailed the con¬ 
nexions, bearings, feuds, friendships, respect¬ 
abilities, and fallings off of all the neighbouring 
families. In short, St. George thought him the 
most obliging personage he had ever met; he 
asked him, “ Would he take any thing ?” Fa¬ 
ther M c Dowd said, “ He liked a rasher of all 
things; ” and a rasher was ordered*. ** Who could 
eat of that specimen of Irish cookery without 
some liquid to wash it down withal ? ” Whiskey 
was procured; and as Charles was abstinent in 
potation, his new acquaintance, undertook to 

t 

drink for both. During three hours of sitting, 
the priest continued to unbosom himself of a 
load of secret scandal, concerning all who were 
not his flock, that he had been the years of his 
office in gathering ; he swore eternal friendship 
to St. George, damnea all difference of religion, 
got roaring drunk, and staggered home; leaving 
St. George struck with amazement at having 
acquired such a friend, and at having spent 
thus the first evening of his ministry. For 
although he had but sipped in concert with 
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the swallows of M c Dowd, still those very sips 
proved sufficient to discomfort his brain. 

“ Welli” thought St. George to himself as 
he rose upon the following morning, 66 there is 
licye one unpleasantness at least less than I 
reckoned upon; religious dissensions cannot 
possibly run high in this part of the country. 
The priest and I are the best friends in the 
world. And tf we be satisfied, who can have a 
right to be discontented ? v 

As soon as St. George’s arrival became ge¬ 
nerally known, visitors began to crowd in 
upon him. TJie shopkeepers and comfortable 
town’s people first paid their- respects, and not 
a little^ astounded St. George by the 1 ude anti 
disrespectful freedom of manner, more prevalent 
as, one approaches the north of Ireland, and 
which is contrasted with the almost servile 
courtesy of the south. Amongst the general 
topics discussed at first visits, St. George could 
not help noticing the warmth and regret with 
which his new parishioners spoke of their late 
curate; whose fervour, eloquence, and sound 
doctrine, seemed to resound, like a living 
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epitaph, in the mouths of all. An epitaph, 
however, as yet he needed not; the primate 
having merely taken objection to his over- 
sanctity, which bad caused him to remove from 
Ardenmore to a more western diocese, of 
which the bishop was supposed to favour more 
the hoJy views and principles of the Reverend 
Mr. O’Sing. This was painful to Charles, who 
felt that he had the misfortune of succeeding, 

4a 

perhaps seemingly displacing, a kind of martyr. 
O’Sing’s martyrdom, it is true, was but transla¬ 
tion ; still, to bis disconsolate parishioners, his 

removal seemed nothing short, of downright 

« 

persecution. 

Mr. O’Sing, the predecessor of Charles, of 
whom a certain portion of the Dumfermlinites 
spoke in such raptures, was a young man <of 
weak intellect, and warm imagination; the as¬ 
cendancy of the latter power over the former 
faculty being greatly increased by nerves of the 
weakest order, and a sensibility most diseased. 
His was one of those minds, upon which rea¬ 
soning, even demonstrative, has no influence: 
feeling, with him, included every thing—argu- 
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ment, conviction, creed, devotionand, ac¬ 
cordingly, to his beloved feeling he reduced 
every thing. In private life this might have 
been amiable, even if it had been a little ridi¬ 
culous; but in the grave ministry of the church, 
. where manly votaries at least are to be won and 
cherished; not as a lover would his mistress, by 
tears and pathos and fond pleading, but by a 
rational exposition of the truth, the dolorous 
and sentimental behaviour of Mr. O’Sing be¬ 
came really absurd. Sure, however, that feel¬ 
ing could not be wrong—Mr. O’Sing obeyed 
its capricious dictates to a most ludicrous ex¬ 
tent : he prayed in society, and conversed from 
the reading desk; — in the drawing-room he 
preached, and in the pulpit he wept;—so that 
thp sanctified curate might have been described, 
as when nearest the church to have been 
farthest from God! 

With his particular tenets I shall not trouble 
my readers; not intending to allow the light 
ploughshare, with which I skim the surface of 
character, to sink deep into the heavy earth of 
polemics. Suffice it to say, on this point he 
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talked a great deal about something that he 
called grace ; and that his opponents made use 
of a word of equal importance, for it contained 
precisely the same number of letters, and this 
was— works. Being, however, a novelist, not 
a controversialist, Davus non CEdipus , I shall 
confine myself to the apparent consequences, 
without discussing the mysterious and subtle 
principles of very evident and substantial dis¬ 
cord. 

However ridiculous and weak, O’Sing was, 
owing to his very defects, highly calculated to 
be the disseminator of a sect; apd his success 
had been proportionably great. His proselytes 
in and about Ardenmore were numerous, espe¬ 
cially amongst the weaker sex, whom his pathos, 
and cambric handkerchief moistened with pulpit 
tears, never failed to move. Even the good 
squires, who slumbered or snored during the 
young apostle’s preaching, heard his doctrines 
subsequently repreachcd to them by domestic 
missionaries, with whom for peace-sake it was 
always best to coincide. This proselytism had, 
however, not been universal; many of both 
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sexes still held out against Mr. O’Sing, and 
shut their eyes against his New Light; the 
old people, from hatred of innovations, and re¬ 
spect for their old established church and creed 
—the young, from dislike to the puritanic spirit 
of the New Light, that sought to banish danc¬ 
ing, and every innocent amusement from so¬ 
ciety ; and even chid too exuberant a smile 
from the countenance. It was the remonstrance 
of this latter, or Old Light party, that had 
influenced the Primate to remove the saintly 
O’Sing from officiating any longer in his diocese*. 

The act of prevention came as usual too late. 
The seed had been already sown; and the best 
means, jperhaps, of checking its further growth 
would have been to allow O’Sing to remain m 
his cure ; when, after the novelty of his enthu¬ 
siasm had worn away, the absurdity of both 
him and his innovations would have become 
prominent. Severe vindictiveness towards him, 
on the part of higher powers, such as was 
his removal, was all that was wanting to con¬ 
vert the preacher into an apostle, and his ad¬ 
mirers into a sect. Then, indeed, his peculiar. 
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tenets acquired sanctity and strength ; the mind 
of man, like his mother earth, never producing 
a stout crop of opinion till it has been torn 
and furrowed by the harsh plough of perse¬ 
cution. 

Amongst O’Sing’s disciples the lower order, 
whose feelings in loyalty, its contrary, in re¬ 
ligion, or in any party-following, are always 
personal if possible, looked upon the new cu¬ 
rate with alienation and resentment. The higher 
proselytes, whose attachment was to the secta¬ 
rian spirit, not to its preacher, approached 

St. George, on the contrary, with the blandest 

« 

countenances of favour and patronage. Of this 
number, Gervas Lowrie, Esquire, of Laylands, 
took an early opportunity of visiting St. George, 
and begged his company to dinner on the 
following Saturday. 

This invitation had scarcely been accepted by 
St. George, and its severe and solemn bearer 
turned his horse from the door, when a gen¬ 
tleman of the opposite party came to pay his 
respects to the curate. As Mr. Pennington 
coming, met Mr. Lowrie departing, a smile 
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accompanied the salute of the former, which 
might have been interpreted, “ We are both 
early in the field, and on the same errand;” 
* but Lowrie, though he returned the amicable 
salute, disdained a smile on any such trivial 
occasion. 

They were both gentlemen of the first rank 
and property in the country; Mr. Lowrie, 
perhaps^ the wealthier of the two, although Mr. 
Pennington, from his affability and style of 
living, was more popular, and more respected 
amongst all ranks. He came to pay the same 
compliment, and make the same request with 
St. Georgfe’s last visitor,—of his company to 
dinner on the following Sunday. “ But,” con- 
tinued that gentleman, “ as we are all at Arden- 
more House anxious of your acquaintance, 
and as you must be lonely these first days of 
your sojourn, you will favour us by wav¬ 
ing ceremony, and partaking of our family re¬ 
past to-day.” 

There was a frankness about Mr. Pennington 
that won at once the open heart of St. George, 
who willingly yielded to his last as well as 
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his first demand. And between the hours of 
five and six, our young curate was seated at 
the family board of Ardenmore House; and 
feeling more at home than perhaps the student - 
had ever done in the company of so many guests. 
His present host, he learned, was a widower; 
and as young Pennington was for the present 
abroad on his travels, the family consisted, in 
addition to the master of the house, but of his 
niece and daughter. 

Miss Pennington, the orphan of her uncle's 

eldest brother, was a young lady, whom the 

fashionable admirers of the sex would have de- 

* 

dared un peu passee , and who, by the vulgar, 

was frequently set down as “ no chicken.” Still 

she was beautiful, and, in despite of time, never 

had been more so. The years were there; 

« 

maturity was manifest; but in what trait or 
feature none could discover, for of a wrinkle 
there was not even a trace. Her countenance 
was that of a clear brunette, approaching to the 
embonpoint, her person generous, tall, and 
ample; and there was that expression in her 
look, that depth of feeling in her eye, which. 
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united to her extreme and perfect beauty, 
struck the beholder with astonishment at a ce¬ 
libacy so long delayed. That state, however, 

had been Miss Pennington’s choice hitherto: she 

* 

did not want fortune to set off her charms, nor 
was she by any means a prude ;—but a jilt and 
a coquet she had been. Few could have con¬ 
jectured, or even believed this, from the seem¬ 
ing softness of her disposition; but the expe¬ 
rience of many a suitor had proved, to their 
own discomfiture, and for the information of 
the country, that Miss Pennington’s bright 
eyes were basilisks, that loved to wound, and 
yet scorned to heal. 

Miss Mary Pennington, her cousin, and her 

j unior by at least ten years, though not endowed 

with the fascinations of Louisa, whom we have 
« 

just described, had still, it seemed, sufficient 
attractions to attach to her side young Harry 
Lowrie, the heir of Laylands, and who, except 
St. George, was at present the only guest at 
Ardenmore House. 

“ I saw your father to-day, Harry,” said 
Mr. Pennington. 
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“ Did you, Sir I ’ 1 replied Harry. u Pray, 
what was the old gentleman about ?” 

“ Much upon the same business with myself, 
—paying his respects to Mr. St. George.” 

“ Oh, oh ! n cried the young man, <e the eow- 
gregation are already on the alert. You must 
take care of yourself, Mr. St. George.” 

“ As how, pray, Sir?” 

“ You must know, Mr. St. George,” said the 
host, 66 that Mr. Lowrie’s family have become 
of late what we call in this country New Light” 

“ Decidedly Gas, I assure you,” added 
Harry. 

t 

<£ And what may this New Light mean ?” 
asked St. George. 

At this palpable ignorance of their new curate 
all present replied by a profound stare, being 
far more astonished than if he had pleaded 
ignorance of the existence of such a being as the 
Pope. Mr. Pennington was, however,* jj^eased 
to find the new curate as yet pure and unino¬ 
culated with this cant of semi-Methodism, 
grown so prevalent in the metropolis and the 
northern counties of Leinster. 
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“ When Mr. St. George has spent an evening 
at Lay lands,” said Miss Mary Pennington, 

“ he will know perfectly well what New Light 
means. Why, they would not allow dancing 
there on any account !* 

M Of reading a novel they would abhor the 
thought,” cried Miss Pennington, equally hor¬ 
rific herself at such rigidity; “ and their pianos 
would nQt stoop to music less grave than 4 Let 
the bright Seraphim,’ or, ( Angels ever bright 
and fair.’" 

“ For Heaven’s sake ! Louisa, don't mention 
that Seraphim,” cried Harry; 66 1 have heard 
that tune so* constantly of late, that Shaun caught 
me whistling it to the hounds last week; and 
asked me from what witch I had learned that 
confounded cronoit, that was setting the dogs off 
their sport. My father. Sir,” continued the 
young man to St. George, “ has sold his hunter 

t 

the other day, and gave away his padk, not to 
me or to any honest sportsman who would use 
them;—he should distribute them in separate 
couples to every poacher about the country, 
spoiling the sport that he thinks it now sin to 
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partake ofnow, that’s what I call New 

Light." 

As St. George did not satisfactorily compre¬ 
hend this exposition of the new sectarian tenets 
by the young people, he turned for explanation 
to his host. 

' * 

“ You may perceive, Mr. St. George,” said 
that gentleman, “ that our New Light friends 
differ with us more by affecting a rigid, puri- 
, tanical way of, life, than by any peculiar tenets 
they uphold. Still these they are not without, 
subdued as they keep them, for fear of finding 
themselves without the pale of the church. Far 

4 

be from me the impertinent wish, or attempt, to 
bias or advise you ; but as endeavours of the 
most zealous kind will certainly be used to win 
you over to saintliness, let me indulge a hope 
that you will resist them; and that beneath 
your ministry, our young people may be allowed 
their dances; our old people their jokes and their 
cards, if they will; and that the parishioners at 
large may hear common and uncontroversiaJ 
sense from the pulpit. Will you be offended at 
this/ Mr. St. George ?” 
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u On the contrary, Sir; 1 feel grateful for 
being thus placed upon my guard.” 

St. George indulged in no further observation, 
esteeming it imprudent to bind himself to any line 
of conduct, especially upon the partial statement 
of one side of the question. Mr. Pennington 
approved his silence, although the ladies and 
voung LoWrie dreaded it. The latter whispered 
Miss Mary, that he feared the new curate to 
be “ as great a quiz as the blubbering O’Sing;'’ 
and Miss Pennington resolved to support her 
uncle’s arguments in winning over St. George, 
with all the fascyiations that she could muster 
for the purpose. 

During the whole course of after-dinner con- 
versation, St. George did not recover his asto¬ 
nishment at finding himself thrown upon a land 
of controversy—Gulliver was not more annoyed 
when he stumbled on Laputa—a controversy, 
too, in which he was totally uninstructed and 
unprepared. Against Deist or Catholic oppo¬ 
nents he bad armed himself with the breast-plate 
and back-plate of orthodoxy? but the side 
armour to defend him against those faithless 
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allies, that attacked him insidiously in flank, be 
was totally without. “ Heavens !” mentally 
ejaculated he^“ what a land l—discord and dis¬ 
sension are its very elements! Here, in this 
county, equally removed from Catholicism and 
Presbyterianism, where the established religion 
prevails more triumphantly than in any part of 
Ireland, the very Protestants split instant ly nto 
parties, and, forgetful of the , common enemy 
that .rages arouncLthem, they combat and argue 
and hate for some minor points of difference, 
habits of life, and such like, with more virulence 
and animosity than what in other countries sepa¬ 
rates Turk and Christian. It was to escape this 
wordy warfare, this turmoil, this ambition, that 
I shunned the bar, and sought the retirement of 
the church; and yet this very harbour, whither I 
have fled, I find tossed and agitated by fiercer 
waves than even the wide ocean of life." 

He was pot interrupted in these meditations 
by the conversation of Mr. Pennington and 
young Lowrie; which turned, for the most part, 
on the state of the crops, the average price of. 
corn in the Drogheda market. Lord OrieFs health, 
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detonating guns, and Bellewstbwn races. St. 
George Joined the ladies, and in their company 
the young curate felt the weight lightened 
which his reflections*had cast upon his spirits,' 
and which all the good sense of Mr. Penning¬ 
ton, and the jocular spirits of young Harry, 
could not in the least remove. 

Unaccustomed to female society, it was a 
new and sufficient happiness for St. George to 
feel himself in the presence the fair. Inte¬ 
resting conversation, so requisite to make such 
society tolerable, he did not require from fe- 
male lips, to enhance his delight; and Miss 
Pennington need have taken no pains whatever 
to entrap the student, whose heart, firm, and 
warm, and honest as it was, lay, most un- 

H- 

consciously to the owner, at the disposal of 

any young lady possessed of passing beauty, 

• ^ 

kindness, and feeling. Such easy Conquests 

women do and may despise, but they are not 

the less constant, the less valuable, or true. 

Miss Pennington, however, was a conqueror, 

accustomed to neglect no means of victory, 

however trivial; and she had accordingly arm- 
VOL. in. c 
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ed herself, with a volume of Scott, for "our 
curate’s approach. She at first doubted 
the fitness of the volume, as a specimen of 
her studious taste to a young ecclesiastic, but 
in proof of a mere love of reading itself, it 
might draw on the conversation to a field, 
where she might display the feelings calculated 
irrecoverably to ensnare the retired and pensive 
youth. Miss Mary Pennington was evidently 
engaged to Harry Lowrie, so that there was 
no embarrassment of choice in the case; our 
hearts, as Lord Kaimes has somewhere expa¬ 
tiated on in his minute way of«philosophising, 

4 

accommodating their attachments wonderfully 
to necessity, and to the probabilities of success. 

“ Play on, Mary,” said Miss Pennington to 

her sister, who was seated at the piano, and 

had ceased her music On the entrance of St. 

* % 

George: we must not make a stranger of Mr. St. 
George. 66 You must let him hear too the sweet 
sound of the instrument, and of your voice, 
that he may know what he has to lose should 
he be inclined to join the ranks of the enemy.” 

St. Georg^/dlready thought there was but 
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little chance of this. And he said so actually, 
bungling the compliment, however, in such a 
maritier as to be utterly incomprehensible to 
the younger lady at least. 

u Then we are not to reckon upon you, sir ?*” 
said Miss Mary, disappointed. 

6t How can you be so stupid, Mary ? Mr. St. 
George assures us, that we may reckon upon 
him.” * * 

To this the student's assent was given; not 
in words, which failed and would not come, 
but in so confused and ambiguous a motion, 
that Miss Pennington changed the subject at 
once. 

u Dev you admire Walter Scott, Mr. S*. 
George ? r> 

* 6 I am a rapturous admirer of his writings, 
madam.”— The last word ungraciously dis¬ 
tinct. 

66 But don’t you think he wants passion ?* 

St. George pondered to consider the question 
which the fair bleue had now asked, for the 
ninety-ninth time in her life; it being in- fact 

c 2 
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her leading remark always in her attack upon 
a youth of sensibility. 

“ He seems to write for sober, staid, elderly 

% 

readers,” continued the female critic, “ and 

thinks it not worth his while to stoop to the 

taste of us young people. His love-scenes arc 

always understood , as my cousin William used 

to say. I should like a hero to love with more 

* 

ardour, more enthusiasm, and I like to hear 
too what he has to say for himself. Don’t you, 
Mary ?" 

St. George was on his own ground, and in 
delight, which Miss Louisa did 'not fail to per¬ 
ceive. Scott had not yet written that glorious 
answer to such critical cavils, since given—he 
had not published Ivanhoe. But St. George 
had arguments wherewith to defend his favou¬ 
rite ; and the very kind of discussion that the 
artful Louisa had planned to draw forth her 
feeling, taste, and literary acquirements to the 
student’s admiration, took place, and with full 
effect. St. George was in very ecstasy. He 

■t 

gazed in raptures upon his fair colloquist, and 
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imbibed the insidious poison both at eye and 
ear. Such an intellect, such feeling, he had 

never witnessed ; and then, such eyes ! Poor 

* » **- 

St. George was lost, bewildered. 


•* Kxpleri mentem nequit, ardescitque tuendo.*' 
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CHAPTER II. 


The few hours of the evening thus spent 
formed to St. George a greater adventure than 
had ever befallen him. All his sensations were 
new; and he experienced a feeling of delight 
similar to that with which we for the first time 

tread the shore of a foreign land. Isolated hi- 

• ■ 

therto, interested in trains of abstracted thought, 
or perhaps in boyish emulation, his present 
excitement seemed of a nobler order, springing 
from a nobler cause. *His energies were aroused, 
and he seemed to draw in fresh breath for the 
chace of life, in which, young as he was, his 
ardour had been often wont to slacken and sink 
in apathy. Contrary to all moral precedent. 
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in his mind ambition had preceded love; and 
thoughts of future fame, or father thoughts of 
having merited it, were the distant gleams that 
cheered him on. Obscuring these, the charms 
of Miss Pennington seemed to spring at once, 
as a meteor, before his path; and seen as sucli 
through the atmosphere that surrounds the 
vision of an idealist, they formed an object of 
surpassing and almost unearthly brightness. 

By the splendour of this dazzling luminary, 
all other light, whether New or Old, was 
actually eclipsed in the mind of the young ec¬ 
clesiastic. He,felt even, if not disinclined, at 
least distracted from the grave duties of his 
sacred office; # and he could not stoop to con¬ 
sider for a moment, or enquire into the points 
of. controversy that divided the whol? country 
at the time. A morning visit to Ardenmore 
House had not tended to Vemove this disincli¬ 
nation : so that with all this, taking into con¬ 
sideration the first ferment of such feelings 
as his were, yet unchecked, as they seldom are 
hi so early a state, by fear or misgiving's, may 
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be supposed the reluctance with which, pn the 

morning of Saturday, he contemplated the ne- 

- » * 

cessity of dining at Lay lands. 

Could the inhabitants of that sanctified spot 
possibly have imagined the employment in 
which their intended proselyte spent the morn¬ 
ing of that day, they would have despaired in 
horror of his alliance. St. George was idle 
enough that morning to commit verse, — ac¬ 
tual verse in rhyme, strophe and stanza; 
after which profane occupation he mounted his 
horse, and proceeded at a grave and becoming 
pace, to Laylands, not without a retrospect to 
Ardenmore House, which led him to contrast 

what he exacted with that which he had 

« 

experienced — the gracious smile of Miss 
Pennington, starting up by the side of the 
grim etiquette, that he anticipated in his re¬ 
ception by the Lowries. During his short ride 

St. George could not fail to remark with delight, 

to . 

the more welcome as it was contrary to his ex¬ 
pectation, the kindly reverence with which lie 
was saluted and welcomed to the county by 
the peasants whom he chanced to meet. They 
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indeed seemed to be bis flock more than the 
.puritanic townsfolk, who looked grimly and sus¬ 
piciously upon him from under the banner of 
Mr. O'Sing. 

The huge and pure white front of the 
mansion of Lay lands, conspicuous amidst the 1 
green of lawn and grove, rivetted St. George's 
thought to the anticipation of the family 
he was - about to face. The gate and avenue 
looked suspiciously and primly neat; the keeper 
or keeperess of the gate seemed a starched 
specimen of holiness; the very cattle looked 
grave; — the oxen chewed their cud without 
moving a muscle, and the carriage horses, 
turned oyt to enjoy a roll, evidently disdained 
the idle prank, and applied themselves instead 
to the after-grass as “ steeds of a more serious 
turn of mind.* , 

The curate soon unbestrid his nag, was re¬ 
ceived with cordiality by My. Lowrie, and in¬ 
troduced by that gentleman to the respective 

^ ^ 

members of his family. Mrs. Lowrie curtsied 

r , 

gravely, and more gravely still the same feat 
was performed by Miss Jemima, Miss Ellen, 

c 5 
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and Miss Grace. Young Harry shook St. 
George by the hand, and* welcomed him to 
Laylands. 

“ I am glad you are come at last, Mr. St. 
George, to remove the perplexity of these 
young ladies, who have been questioning me 
for this hour, whether your face was long or 
short, your hair combed straight, or against 
the grain—whether—” 

“ l wonder at you, Harry ! w said Miss Grace. 

46 I am ashamed of you, Harry ! w said Miss 
Ellen. 

44 I am shocked at you, Harry F* said Miss 
J emima. 

And the three fair sisters blushed pale and 
purple, at having their zealous enquiries respect¬ 
ing their new minister’s Light, thus interpreted 
maliciously into curiosity respecting his person. 

The present may be the best opportunity of 
mentioning that the introduction of New Light 
iq|o Laylands had been owing to these young la¬ 
dies.* They were young, but not vet^ young; say 
four, five, and six-and-twenty were their respective 
agsS; and consequently there had passed over 
their heads some six or eight years of their most 
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attractive period’ of bloom and beauty^ with¬ 
out bringing to tflleir sides one declared lover, 
or probable husband. That they ever sought or 
desired to see such a being, I would not affirm 
—young ladies never can be suspected of such 
views. But certainly for one month in cadi 
of these years they had not failed to shew 
themselves in the gay society of Dublin; and at 
other times the* ten or twelve miles distance be¬ 
tween Laylands and Drogheda was never an 
obstacle to their journeying to and from the as¬ 
semblies of that gay town. In despite of all this, 
however, whether it proceeded from want ot 
lieauty, accomplishment, or good fortune ; or 
whether, as is often the case, adventurous beaus 
were frightened or puzzled in approaching the 
isororial trio, so it happened, that the thus 
vacant places at their sides had never been, 
one of them, satisfactorily filled. . Now, as 
love is the natural occupation of youth, anil 
as the Miss Lowries were far too^grell belmved 
to fall in love gratis and of their own accord, 
they began at length to feel the necessity of 
supplying its place by some enthusiastic feeling 
of kindred excitement. And at the hour most 
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apropos, the zealous, eloquent, and sensitive 
O’Sing made his appearane* in the pulpit of 
Ardenmore elmrch, and instantly decided the 
direction in which the sprouting sensibilities of 
the Miss Lowries should shoot. Pity is akin 
to love, say the poets—so is sanctity, saith ob¬ 
servation, much given to the tender passion,— 
and Miss Jemima Lowrie, as she was heroically 
bidding adieu to all further thoughts of love, 
that she might, devote herself exclusively to 

“ Maiden meditation, fancy free/* 

received a dart in the very hour of flight from 
the hitherto inattentive little deity, that left her 
heart in a piteous state of perplexity, sadly* 
taken not only with the preaching, but the per¬ 
son, of Mr. O’Sing. In return, that weeping 
ecclesiastic, who, through his tears had always a 
shrewd eye to his interest, was neither blind nor 
ungrateful to the preference of Miss Jemima. 
And the lovers were meditating an holy escapade 
together, when the primate’s dismissal came to 
mar at once the effects of his eloquence, both 
sacred and profane. It is astonishing, that in 
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her former graceless state of luke-warm religion. 
Miss Jemima could never for a moment haVe 
dared to entertain the thought of flying from 
her parents, and uniting herself to a poor up¬ 
start, for such was CFSing; but sanctity is a 
supreme excellence, the consciousness of posses¬ 
sing which counterbalances and excuses in its 
possessor a world of foible. 

How the yopng ladies had contrived to win 
over their parents to this New Light , as it was 
called, is quite as inexplicable to me; but cer¬ 
tain it is, that the old people received from their 
offspring this fruit that seemed to convey to 
them noV, for the first time in their long 

lives, a knowledge of good and evil—the evil 
* 

past, the good to come. Mr. O’Sing was, no 
doubt, instrumental; but the truth is, that 
fanaticism, especially in the better of higher 
ranks of life, always commences ifs attack wisely 
upon the weaker sex, and from them is commu¬ 
nicated to that weaker portion of the stronger, 
who find it at once peaceable and congeniB to 
them to follow the dictates of their spouses. 

Young Harry Lowrie, the son, remained 
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proof, as our readers have seen, against all the 
arts of sanctity, to the horror of his sisters, and 
the great present relief of St. George. 

“ I hope,’ 1 said Harry, addressing the curate, 
as dinner grew towards its conclusion, after a 
long continuance of solemn silence, unbroken, 
except by most serious mastication, “ I hope, 
St. George, that you have brought a couple of 
good dogs with you to the country;—none of 
your lazy, tender-footed pointers; but. thorough¬ 
going spaniels, for high and low ground, thick 
and thin ;—these are the dogs for bachelor par¬ 
sons, that have nothing to do but shoot the 

i 

week through ! However, if you have not, my 
father, Sir, can spare you a pair, now that the 
gun has grown too heavy for him ; and in Sep¬ 
tember, my boy, I ’ll show you sport!” 

“ Mr. St. George surely does not shoot ?*’ 
said Mr. Low Fie. 

‘‘ Never handled a gun, I assure you, Sir.” 
And a smile of hope at the reply beamed or^ 

•W 

the countenances of Mrs. and the three Miss 
Lowries. 

* Well, you hunt, at any rate continued 
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Harry; ** and we still have the club-hounds 
three times a-week.” 

“ I’m but a poor horseman!” replied again 
Sfe George; and another smile lit up the coun¬ 
tenances of the ladies. 

u Well, you are an exception to the parson- 
tribe of Louth; some of them are the best shots 
and the boldest, horsemen in Leinster. Are 
they not, Sir?” said the young man, putting 
his father to the necessity of owning the fearful 
truth. 

<s I am sorry to say they are,” said Mr. 
Lowric, “ very Nimrods after their kind; and 
they think more of killing fox and paitridge, 
than of tending the flock committed to their 
charge.” 

•“ For which reason, Mr. St. George,” con¬ 
tinued the audacious Harry, “ their flocks 
brouse peaceably, and live fatter and happier, 
undisturbed by the barking and worrying of 
shepherds’ dogs.” 

“ Fie, Harry! compare a clergyman to a 
dog!” cried Miss Jemima. 

u Sad dogs they are too, many of them, 
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Jemima; but you won’t set Mr. St. Greorge and 
me at loggerheads; whereas, in other counties, 
where churchmen, instead of being innocent 
Nimrods, are very Sauls,—persecutors, armed 
with magisterial authority against the hostile 
Catholics, their flock enjoying neither peace nor 
pasture, and are left with very little wool.” 

“ Harry ! Harry !” said his father, “how you 
will run on talking of what you know nothing 
about! What are other counties to us, pray ?” 

“ They make part of the same kingdom.” 

“ Poll!—Mr. St. George, a glass of wine ?” 

“ You must not mind what my son says, Mr. 
St. George,” said Mrs. Lowrie ; “ he is a hair- 
brained youth; and much as we have struggled 
to convert him to something like a becoming 
gravity of demeanour and conversation, he .re¬ 
sists,—he resists, from the spirit of opposition, 
I believe. I wish, Mr. St. George, you would 
take him into your hands, and lecture him.'” 

“ No, good mother; but I ’ll take Mr. St. 
George into my hands, and lecture him !” 

Old blundering dames are always bringing 
folk into these awkward predicaments, such as 
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this was to St. George, who knew not in what 
manner to assert his dignity, how to look, or 
what to say. 

“ Harry is growing quite intolerable,” said 
Miss Ellen ; “ and every day that he dines at 
Ardenmore, he returns worse and worse.” 


“ Mr. St. George has seen Mr. Pennington’s 
family ?” said Mrs. Lowrie. 

“ I had the pleasure of meeting your son 
there, Ma’am.” 


46 And how do you like Miss Pennington ?” 
said Jemima. 


She is not ill-looking,” said the curate, his 
heart leaping into his mouth. 

“ She was not,” rejoined the fair Jemima. 
Ladies approaching the “ certain age,” are 
always severe on those who precede them even 
by a year. 

“ I should not have thought her advanced in 
years!” 

“ Oh, dear me, very !” rejoined Miss Jemima, 
in a tone expressive of the most earnest love of 
truth j “ why, let me see,—as long as I remem¬ 
ber, when I was quite a child, I remember 
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Louisa Pennington a grown girl, as tall as ever 

* 

she was since.” 

“Jemmy, Jemmy !*’ said her brother, using 
an abbreviation that his sister held in abhor¬ 
rence, “ are not both your growths marked from 
half-year to half-year above on the architrave of 
the nursery-door P—there never was a quarter 
of an inch between ye !” 

“ Fie ! now, Harry,” exclaimed the younger 
Miss Lowrie; “ Jemima has grown' within these 
three years, to our own knowledge!” 

“ Then it must have been in grace," replied 
the incorrigible Harry. 

Mrs. Lowrie cast up her eyes in hopeless 
horror; and Mr. Lowrie was preparing grave 
materials for a reproof to his son, when the 
youth anticipated the attack he foresaw t by a 
warm eulogium upon the Penningtons in gene¬ 
ral, and Miss Louisa in particular, whose beauty 
he declared to be peerless in Louth. 

“ You need be so exorbitant for Louisa’s 
personal attraction,” said Miss Jemima; “you 
know she has the beauties of the mind? 

“ She sings Italian music,” said Miss Ellen. 
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“ And knows every novel from The Monas* 
tery to The Monksaid Miss Grace. 

“ Monk, child ! what do you know about 
monks ?” 

“ Nothing, muther !”' said the petrified 
damsel. 

“ Not so much, I hope,’’ said Harry, 66 as our 
friend Lady Broadstrcet, who knows all, ex¬ 
cept the objectionable passages, which she finds 
out first, and'skips afterwards. 11 

“ Indeed !” said Miss Jemima; returning to 
the charge; “ Miss Pennington may thank her 
blueism for the loss of so many beaus.” 

“ Rather* her coquetry, dear,” said Mrs. 
Lowrie. 

“ Agreed, mother,” replied Harry, “and her 
cruelty. Louisa has certainly made cruel havoc 
with her charms. Honest Dick Fdrtescue broke 
his neck hunting for the love of her; and Cuffe 
drowned her memory and his own life at once 
in the bowl. Her glances fell thick and fatal, 
as French bullets, on the army-list, and every 
victory in Spain has cost her twenty lovers. 
You must take care of her, St. George.” 
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• St.. George answered with a smile as little 
gh&stly as possible. Every fresh word of this 
apparently light and trifling conversation sub¬ 
verted more and more his late arrangements of 
hope and happiness, and rudely startled him from 
his first pleasant dream of love. A pin’s weight 
turns the scale of our hopes and fears in these 
matters, and sinks them from above tfjie beam 
to the very level of utter despair. An hour 
since St. George saw no reason why Miss Pen¬ 
nington should not be his; now he abandoned 
the hope at once, and accused the temerity 
that served but to rob his mind of its tranquil- 
■ lity. This first spring and consequent depression 
may always be expected; but St. George was 
no philosopher in these matters, and felt sick at 
heart at the sudden evanition of his aerial hope* . 
There was tiven more in reserve for him. 

<c However, she has one straw yet left to cling 
to, Harry*” said Miss Jemima; “ has the Rev. 
Sir Star court Gibbs been lately to Ardenmore P'* 
“ When tired of cock - shooting, penning 
Orange diatribes, killing hunters, and such 
sports, he betakes himself from ennui to Ar- 
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denmore, where he prostrates himself before Mips 
Louisa the first day, jests and quarrels with 
her the second, and is off the third.” 

cs The very torturing lover she deserved!” 
said Jemima. 

“ If you had but such another, Jemmy ! w 

Mr. Lowrie all this time sipped his wine in 
dignified silence, disdaining to interfere in the 
rather scandalous conversation of the young 
people, which he, however, permitted as a skir¬ 
mish against the enemy, and tending to effect 
the grand purpose of the evening,—the winning 
over of St. George. When the fair tirailleurs 
had retired, he prepared to bring forward him¬ 
self his solid masses of argument against these 
latitudinarian followers of the church, that called 
themselves Protestants. At the first rumbling 
of the polemic artillery, Hariy^owrie, who 
knew, if he remained, that he would b£ led to 
oppose, and perhaps anger his father, retired, 
and left the fanatic squire to preach divinity to 
the love-preoccupied divine. St. Georgesuffered 
the enemy to take up his positions unnoticed; 
and Mr. Lowrie had gone over a considerable 
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space of controversial ground, unresisted, and 
was rapidly proceeding to his conclusions, ere 
St. George became aware that his conversion 
was not only begun, but nearly accomplished. 
Thus closely pressed, he denied, rebutted, con¬ 
futed ; but the squire, in answer observed, that 
all these points had been conceded half-an-hour 
since. “ I have got a most dreadful and stupe¬ 
fying head-ache,” exclaimed St. George, inter- 

45 

rupting a long text from St. Paul, " and feel at 

* 

present quite incapable of appreciating your 
acute arguments, Mr. Lowrie.” 

“ That’s unfortunate, Mr. St. George; and 

* 

to-morrow *s Sunday. To-morrow is the decisive 
day on which the inhabitants of this parish are 
to learn what kind of doctrine they are to ex¬ 
pect from a young minister, of whom fame 
has spoken l$Rdly.” 

“ Fame has been too flattering, certainly,'’ 
said St. George; “ and I cannot see what event 
is to take place to-morrow decisive of this im¬ 
portant question.” 

u Your first appearance in Ardenmore pulpit. 
Sir; your preaching,—your sermon !” 
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“ My sermon. Sir, was composed a twelve- 
month ago, long before I was aware even of the 
existence of the religious differences that I now 
perceive around me. It will be upon a theme 
quite irrelevant to these disputed points.” 

. “ Worse and worse! this comes of the lazy 
habit of reading and composing clerical dis¬ 
courses, instead of using extempore force and 
eloquence, which must always be to the pur¬ 
pose, and^ome home to the floating opinions 
of the time. r Why! this will be desertion, 
trimming—a suspense more dangerous than an 
open declaration against us. He that is not 
with us, is Against us.” 

“ Then I fear—but I would not join either 
side of a question that I have not thoroughly 
examined. To decide any thing before to-mor¬ 
row, however, were impossible, and to prepare 
another sermon more so.” 

Nothing is impossible to a true and earnest 
zeal,” said Mr. Lowrie; “ let us argue the 
point over again, if you will, calmly:”—St. 
George actually shuddered—“and after tea, 
if we set our heads together, a\efmon may be 
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soon Composed. I myself, the girls, all will 
contribute willingly, to copy at least to your 
dictation . 91 

This was indeed a vigorous attack, that St. 

i 

George was called on to parry. The whole had 
evidently been a preconceived plan, and Saturday 
night fixed on for the coup de main , to combat 
all evasion. St. George perceived this; and, 
flexible as he was, roused himself to resistance ; 
the thoughts too of being invited to write a 
sermon as an amusement after tea, made him 
recur to Mary Pennington's music, Louisa's 
conversation, the social frankness and hilarity 
of Ardenmore-house. Were he compelled to 
choose between it and Laylands, the preference 
admitted not of debate. But of Louisa, the co¬ 
quette, the cruel, he bethought him ; and. the 
puritanism of Laylands then had charms. It 
may be considered a slur upon the pure zeal of - 
St. George in his calling, that he was influenced. 
in his choice by such unworthv motives; he' 
was not exactly influenced, since he deferred 
his decision: but even had he followed them, 
they were at least reason, comprehensible, and 
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of common sense, not likely to be said of one 
founded on a controversial examination. 

Mr. Pennington, who had perceived ihe easy, 
unopposing character of the new curate, and 
reckoned thereon, thought that a man at once 
of his consequence and sanctity, might get 
astride the reason of his proselyte, and urge it 
in the direction he pleased; but St. George, 
like an animal that I would not name in com¬ 
parison with him, took at once a firm position of 
resistance, resolved not to budge an inch in ad¬ 
vance for that time ; ^moreover, declaring that 

i 

resolve. 

This broke short at once the dialogue; and 
the baffled host, with his guest, sought the 
drawing-room. *How different this apartment, 
the air of which is always an index of its in¬ 
habitants, from that of Ardenmore. At Lay- 
lands, the furniture was, perhaps, gayer ; but 
all was concealed, mord^* through rigidity than 
economy, fromjhe every-day eye ;—the carpets 
were be-baized, and the sofas be-pinnafored. 
The heavy grand piano, too, was muffled up, as 
through the fear of its catching cold; and its 

VOL. III. D 
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chorda were mute, the young ladies scorning to 
indulge the profane and unbending curate, 
for they had gathered his character from Mr. 
Lowrie’s glance, even in their beloved “ bright 
Seraphim.” Harry had retreated to his horses 
and his dogs. Miss Jemima was cutting paper 
for the Sunday grate. Miss Ellen and Miss 
Grace stitching pincushions to give, by way 
of alms, to the poor, who sold them. Mrs. 
Lowrie held in her hand that most stuprd of 
books, written by the most stupid of men, 
Doddridge; which, although good manners 
kept her from perusing, still her forefinger 
keeping its place tenaciously between the leaves 
plainly hinted to the guest, that in the event 
of his absence. Mistress Lowrie would have 
been more agreeably and profitably occupied. 

The attack was not renewed; hopeless¬ 
ness of all success was read in Mr. Lowrie 1 ? 
more than serious demeanour; and the young 
ladies, devoutly and silently attentive to their 
pincushions and paper, spoke not a word for 
the rest of the evening. St. George longed to 
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be delivered to the pain, even If it should be 
so, of his own solitary thoughts; and he, con¬ 
sequently, took the earliest opportunity of 
wishing a good night to the disappointed Saints 
of Laylands. 


n Z 
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CHAPTER III. 

St. Gkoegk had been in Miss Pennington’s 
company twice, the latter time merely for a few 
seconds. The young lady had, of course, been 
affable; — and upon this foot square of sand 
the student had built him not only castles, but 
towering minarets. He calculated the probabili¬ 
ties of success;—Love is very fond of calcu¬ 
lating and conning over these pointshe pos¬ 
sessed a small independence, and had the church 
before him—he surveyed himself, for the first 
time, critically in a mirror, and declared face 
:md figure to be tolerable. Youngsters have 
always the erroneous idea, that women care for 
personal beauty. He was shy, to be sure, but 
ease and audacity were attainable; and the di¬ 
vine placed Chesterfield by the side of Sher- 
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lock’s Sermons. The lady was, perhaps, his 
senior: the more serious and lasting then, 
thought he, will be her attachment, and of rivals 
there will be less danger. As the rising affec¬ 
tions of the student were, as yet however, less 
the impulse of blind passion, than the longing 
of imagination to realize the scenes of happi¬ 
ness that it had long anticipated, he was con¬ 
tented to wait, tp lengthen out, and to enjoy 
love’s delicious prologue, and to make his ad¬ 
vances cautiously, so as not to compromise, he 
flattered himself, his dignity or peace. 

Such were the outworks behind which our 
curate fell to rearing his towers—insufficient to 
protect them : — they were undermined, and 
toppled fearfully during the splenetic remarks 
of tlje Misses Lowrie, and at the acknowledg¬ 
ment of Harry, they fell at once prostrate to 
the ground. Louisa’s blueism he could have 
pardoned, nay, admired ; but coquetry, cruelty, 
a baronet for a rival, were impediments from 
which all his resolutions and affections shrunk. 
He congratulated himself upon so timely a 
warning and escape, and endeavoured, not alto- 
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gether unsuccessfully, to persuade himself, with 
all the force of his imagination, that solitary 
bliss was that which best suited his studious 
and contemplative habits. 

Deeply as such thoughts occupied his Satur¬ 
day evening, he had resolution sufficient to 
forbid their re-appearance on the morrow ; the 
early part of which, at least, he conscientiously 
determined to devote, undistracted, to his 
Maker, and his sacred office. With this feel¬ 
ing of duty impressed on his mind, he sank 
to rest, and rose with it fresh and prohibitive 
of even a trivial thought. The nervous task, 
too, of officiating for the first time ’ was before 

him,—alone sufficient to make him forget any 

* 

other cause of anxiety. He found the congre¬ 
gation a full and attentive one. St. George’s, 
dignified earnestness and eloquence made a fa¬ 
vourable impression, of his talents and piety at 
least, upon all. And his importance, as well 
as impartiality towards the dissentient followers 
of Old, or of New Light, were alike manifest. 

The reading-desk or the pulpit would nei¬ 
ther of them be a decorous position whence. 
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with my hero, I could take a survey of the per* 
sonages which composed the congregation. St 
George cast but a few stray glances down ; the 
Lowries were there > all armed with Bible and 
Psaltery ; they rose whenever there was an ex¬ 
cuse to stand—in prayer, suited the action to 
the word, theatrically—and left the clerk, in 
despite of his emulation, in such a sad minority 
of voice, that he might have spared his lungs, 
and opened his mouth tuneless for form-sake. 
It was not until preparing to leave the church 
that he' perceived the Penningtons; and so 
warmly was he congratulated by them, thanked 
for his eloquence, etcetera, especially by Miss 
Louisa, that all his suspicions might have va¬ 
nished before her smile, but that she leaned 
upon the arm of another. Perhaps, however, 
it was a relation, an intimate friend, a cousin— 
and he cursed all cousins in his heart, as no 
doubt every lover has done upon a similar 
occasion. 4 

For the present, St. George betook himself 
home, with divided cogitations*'—one half of his 
mind calculating the success of his sermon, the 
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otlier who the little man in black was, on whom 
. Miss Pennington had, leaned. He seemed a 
cleric, perhaps a curate, and St. George felt 
his feelings of jealousy redouble at the thoughts 
of being thwarted by one of his own class. 
Mr. O’Sing, perhaps; but, no, it could not 
be,—he would have been attracted and received 
elsewhere All the firm resolutions of the pre¬ 
ceding evening vanished; aqd he paced his 
apartment in anxious awaital of the hour at 
which he might, with propriety, repair to 
Ardenmore House to dinner. 

It came at length; and his heart beat with 
anxiety at the approaching solution of his 
doubts. “ Allow me, Mr. St. George,” said 
Mr. Pennington, “ to introduce you to the 
Reverend Sir Starcourt Gibbs.* Here was ,the 
most fearful of all the denouements he had an¬ 
ticipated — the baronet, the very* rival the 
Lowries had threatened him with; a gay, brisk, 
rosy, little,*well-favoured person tpo, about the 
age of the mistress of his thoughts. St. George 
leaned against , the back of a chair, alive 
to the presence of Sir Starcourt; ^hpj with^his. 
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hands in his pockets, kept both his feet and his 
tongue in continual motion, fidgeting about the 
room with the peevishness of a mci^farial spirit, 

v» 

—accosting this guest, arguing with that, anu 
joking with another at the same time. Bonaparte, 
Segur informs us, was in the daily habit of 
dictating to seven secretaries at once: Sir 
Starcourt could have done more, and argued 
with seven different people on different subjects 
all at the same time. To one he could de¬ 


nounce the diabolical projects of the Catholics 
throughout the kingdom, to another the never- 
failing excellence of his double-barrelled guns; 
to one side of him he could expatiate on the 
excellence, of roan-hunters, whilst to the other 
he preached the worthlessness of womankind,— 
a favourite subject of his, by the bye. He 
multiplied himself amongst his fellows, and was 
.ready not only to talk on every subject, but 
to interest himself, and get in a passion thereon. 
He was a living monopoly of argument, and 
passion and pretension—an union, in his small 
spliey, of the Villiers and the^Shaftsbury of 
Dryden-i—being m 

d 5 
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“ AH in the course of one revolving moon,— 

A |p^j£j*pan, statesman, fiddler, and buffoon.” 

Whilst ^his’diminutive person, contrasted with 

the mercurial and restless spirit that animated, 

made this answer to his, 

* 

*• Whose else through the pigmy body work’d its way. 
And o’er-informed its tenement of clay.” 

There were other points of resemblance be¬ 
tween these factious courtiers of Charles’ day 
and Sir Starcourt, who was no despicable par¬ 
tisan, if, indeed, he was not altogether and 
alone a party in himself. A man of rank and 
wealth, it is impossible to conceive what pre¬ 
posterous motive could have led him to choose 
the church as a profession, unless the general 
one, by which that Charibdis of Irish talent 
and ambition continues to swallow up three- 
fourths of the Irish population. For Ireland 
is, in fact, not a government, but a hierarchy. 
In the minds of all, anywise interested in pass¬ 
ing events, the church is the predonjjpant 
object of consideration; in society it is the pre- 
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vailing topic, which, in such society, never 

vi 

yields place but to b—, a wo*d^€eir read- 

ers, that for your sake I willj not*|p4pe legible. 

Of families, one half at least of the males are 

destined to a clerical life, and this from the 

noble to the shopkeeper; the streams, in fact. 

of all Irish interests, private and public, flow 

and centre in this Slack Sea; and thousands 

are carried along with the current, the natural 

and unbiassed tendency of whose dispositions 

would have led them rather to be Buccaneers 

or demagogues, than ministers of the Gospel. 

Commerce, the staple pursuit of English life, 
» 

is'hever thought of by that class of life that 
always tuj*n their thoughts thither in England. 
If ten youths are met in an Irish crowd, of all 
ranks of life, nine of them, to a certainty, are 
going to be ordained. The consequence is, 
that in a few years there will be more pastors 
than sheep; and in the general press of all 
orders and dispositions into the ranks of the 
church, those pastors naturally can, many of 
theiq, be no better than they should be. 

Whatever motive enlisted Sir Starcourt in 
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those ranks, certain it is, that he was there 
most grievously misplaced. His profession 
told him toabe T patient of injuries, and to love 
his neighbour as himself; but how fifti!^ this, 
when, by disposition, he was the most impa¬ 
tient man on earth; one, who to live, must 
necessarily hate ? He that was formed to be 
the barking, biting terrier of newspaper or 
Parliament opposition; how .was he to mope 
contented with the life of a listless and pam- 
jx'red house-dog? The thing was impossible. 
I need not say, that the course of his zeal di¬ 
rected itself against the Catholics; they were 
in fact, the fair and obvious objects of a church¬ 
man’s spleen, and the most ample scope was 
here allowed for the zeal of partisanship. An 
Orangeman, a pur pieman, consequently, / Sir 
Starcourt became; into a comfortable state of 
frenzy he soon worked himself. And the only 
question remaining was, in what exact mode his 
zeal was to be exerted. He was above dra¬ 
gooning like our quondam friend, Mr. Crost- 
wfiite; . and scorned to make himself a police- 
man^uqder the order of aCastle Secretary* He 
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diode another vent for his' restless ambition. 
And this was, leaving their hackneyed ways of 
warfare,—the sword, the constabulary staff, and 
the fiBIpit, to his brethren, to write down the 
Catholics and their bigotry. It was an enter¬ 
prise more bold than new, especially in one of 
extreme ignorance both as to the history of 
his country, and to religious controversy; still 
he had zeal and imagination, and resolved to 
supply every other want with these. It was 
very unlucky for him, that Sir Starcourt re¬ 
sided in a part of the kingdom most undis¬ 
turbed by Catholic bigotry or persecution; his 

j t 

tilhe being, for the most part, spent either in his 
princely t villa near the metropolis, or at his 
living hot far from Ardenmore. 

It was not, consequently, from any facts 
that came under his own observation that he 
gathered the mighty hostility of the Catholics; 
his imagination here likewise supplied his pen. 
Every month he sent forth a fresh diatribe, 
more intemperate and frenetic than the fore¬ 
going, till at last this Orange Cobbett of Ireland, 
having exhausted argument, fell to prophecy as 
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a last resource, and poured forth such dreadful 
denunciations, amounting to such extravagance 
of horror and absurdity, that the better-tem¬ 
pered of the Catholics themselves beggfen to 
gather up his pamphlets, which they bound as 
the “ Revelations of Sir Starcourt Gibbs.” 

Such was the personage whom, by a ro¬ 
mance-writer's privilege, I make the rival of St. 
George. He had been an old admirer of Miss 
Pennington, often rebuffing, often rebuffed, still 
lianging on, more from habit and an impossibility 
of fixing elsewhere than from positive affection. 

Still Miss Louisa had charms for him; she had 

« 

a spirit* and could argue. Those rude, little 
mercurial personages always despise wpmen, or 
affect to do so; Miss Pennington was the only 
one of her sex that Sir Starcourt respected. 

There were more personages in the room 
than we can for the present afford time to give 
full-length portraits of; hence there were divers 
knots of conversation, with each of which Sir 
Starcourt continued to keep connexion, making 
himself a central point between all. Without 
interrupting any one of these links, he seized 
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the opportunity of an interval of silence to 
address St. George. 

u Welcome to Ardemnore, brother chip !t- 
how long have you been japanned ?” 

“ I have been ordained a twelvemonth !” 

“ And are an Orangeman, no doubt ?” 

M No, truly !” 

<c That must not be said of a loyal priest. 
I ’ll introduce you to our Lodge, it meets every 
Saturday. 11 

“ Rather an inconvenient evening, 1 should 
think ?” 

“ What! because it interferes with Sunday ? 
Nbt it. We are all drunk and a*bed long 
before twelve.” 

As this assurance did not at all obviate St. 
George’s objections, it was lucky for the future 
amity of the two clerics, that the baronet’s at¬ 
tention was called away by a discussion on the 
subject of Hoenlohe’s miracles, that absorbed 
his passion too much to permit him to pay at¬ 
tention to any other part of the conversation. 

Thus liberated, St. George cast a furtive 
regard towards Miss Pennington, whom he ex- 
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pected to See all attention to his titled rival. 
To the curate's astonishment, delight, anti 
dismay, the lady beckoned him to approach 
her, made room at her side, and began to con¬ 
verse in such blandness and such smiles, that 
St. George soon forgot every thought, except 
that of his being the object of a lovely woman's 
attentions. Miss Pennington expressed her¬ 
self quite enchanted with our, curate's pulpit 
discourse,—its eloquence, and the total absence 
of cant; which seemed, she said, so barren and 
unfructifying to the ladies of Laylands, that 

they had returned home in utter discomfiture. 

« 

“ They are amiable, good-hearted girls, the 
Lowries, nevertheless,” added she, knowing how 
much this generosity would contrast in the eye 
of St. George with their malice, “ and 'tis a pity 
that saintliness and O’Sing have made them so 
unsociable!” 

Louisa Pennington had foreseen the dread 
and prejudice that a visit to Laylands would 
produce in the mind of St. George against her, 
but trusted to her affability and fascination as 
powerful antidotes. She Was,' therefore, not 
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astonished to find the regards of St. George 
afoid her, or turn to where she sate with sus¬ 
picion and hesitation. Once, however, within 
the magic circle of her influence, every sinister 
idea faded from the curate’s mind, and even the 
disinterested warning of Harry Lowrie ceased 
to occupy him. 

During the course of the evening her atten¬ 
tions were directed towards St.‘ George conti¬ 
nually, to the great annoyance of the Baronet, 
who broke more than once upon their sentimen¬ 
tal dialogue with an exclamation very nearly ap¬ 
proaching an oath, if it was not one; accusing 
the curate, to his great confusion, of being u a 
monopolist, a persevering gallant, one who 
knew what he was about,* with divers similar 
innuendoes, which St. George knew net how to 
parry; nor yet was he able to avoid them by 
abandoning the society of Miss Pennington. 

That young lady, however, afforded her new 
acquaintance the full consolation of revenge, by 
making Sir Starcourt the object of her most 
contemptuous ridicule the moment that the 
restless Baronet was attracted elsewhere, \ 
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“ Did you ever see such a brisk, dapper, 
talkative, vain little person as this ?” said Mips. 
Louisa to St. George, who assented to her ma¬ 
lice with a smile; “he thinks all men should 
succumb to his arguments,—all women to his 
attractions. ‘ Ces nains pensent toujours qu'ils 
suftisent d tout* Have you never remarked the 
self-sufficiency that always accompanies low 
stature * 

St. George did not look for exceptions, which 
he might have recollected; but the remark at 
the moment was palateable, and he assented. 

“ I do so love to torment him P continued the 
lady as in confidence, her eyes brightening with 
the delights of coquetry. St. George, calling 
to mind what he had heard, became evidently 
alarmed at the confession, in spite of the confi¬ 
dence with which he was treated. “ It is the 
only species of vengeance we womenkind are 
allowed. Do you not think it, now, quite fair ?* 

The curate could, and, perhaps, would have 
replied in a full negative, if he had not been in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of Harry Lowrie. 

“ Why so late, Harry ?” said Mr. Penning- 
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ton; 6< we expected to have had your company 
to dinner ?” 

“ What! feast abroad of a Sunday, Mr. Pen¬ 
nington ?—’twere too great a trespass against the 
laws of Lay lands; and that, too, in a victorious 
enemy’s camp, on the very day of our defeat ? I 
have taken an evening’s ride merely to pay my 
devoirs to the ladies.” 

is The Holy Land, then, is in dolour ?” said 
Miss Pennington. 

“ In deep dejection,” replied Harry; “ and 
the length of faces portended such a length of 
prayers, that I made my escape for the evening. 
Ha! Sir Stdrcourt.” 

“ How are you, Harry Lowrie ?” said the 
Baronet. “ How do you and the fair Mary 
agree ? The Saints, how do they tolerate such 
profane thoughts as marrying and giving in 
marriage ?” * 

“ They are much given to it,” observed Miss 
Penjiington, “ though often with little success.” 

“ And so your father has turned Methodist, 
Harry ?” said the Baronet. 

“ Pardon me, Sir; only New Light? 
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u What’s the difference, pray, except that 
this Light has not a lantern, in the shape.of a 
meeting-house, built ?" 

“ A vast deal,” said Mr. Pennington. “ This 
New Light counts amongst its worshippers not 
a few prelates, enjoying the wealth and emi¬ 
nence of the church,—-an archi-episcopal palace 
is even said to be illumined by it. Would 
you have them sacrifice opulence and dignity to 
their new-fangled principles ?—Not they—the 
age of martyrdom and sacrifice is past. They 
have no idea of detaching themselves from the 
church; but seek to drag the church to, and 
under them. ,, 

“ Now, confusion upon their ill-timed Puri¬ 
tanism !” said the Baronet; “ as if all orders of 
Protestants had not one common enemy in Ca¬ 
tholicism, which it is all our duties to unite in 
order to knock on the head.” 

“ Knock on the head?” interrupted Miss Pen¬ 
nington, “ with your crook, I suppose, reverend 
shepherd; a most pastoral advice, truly.” 

But the Baronet was carried away by his 
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political enthusiasm, and was not to be diverted 
by a repartee. 

“ Those sanguinary Catholics/ continued he, 

“ that are every day plotting our destruction, 

and whetting their knives for our throats, to be 

permitted to lie in wait, unwatched, undreaded, 

and unopposed, in the midst of us, while we fall 

out and quarrel about trifles. A fatuity seems 

to possess us, and lay us open to destruction. 

They’re quiet here, 'tis true,—but ’tis the quiet 
# 

that precedes a storm ; they are mining the very 
ground beneath our feet—-the diabolic combus¬ 
tibles are ready to blow up—they are laying the 
train this very moment.” 

“ The Lord have mercy upon us !” cried out 
both the Miss Penningtons simultaneously, so 
fearful and imminent seemed to be the peril 
threatened by the eloquence of the Baronet. 
But the seer yvould admit of no interruption 
of his second sight. 

4 * The flaming torch will be put to every 
habitation in the land, from the cabin to the 
palace. JSvery Catholic is to slay the Pro- 
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testant dearest and most intimate to him—the 
servant his master, the son the father, the wife 
her husband. The flesh is to be stripped from 
the bones of the murdered, and ploughed into 
the land, in order to fertilize it for true be¬ 
lievers! A sinner will have but to wash his 
hands in heretic blood in order to be forgiven. 
And a general jubilee is to celebrate our total 
extirpation from the land.'” 

And further had the prophet sung \ but that 
Miss Louisa, starting from the sofa where she 
sate stopping her ears with her fingers, trans¬ 
ferred them to the keys of the piano, and beat 
forth the tune of St. Patrick’s Day loud enough 
to drown the still kindling efforts of the baro¬ 
net’s soothsaying. 

St. George was astonished by his cleric bro¬ 
ther's Orange frenzy; vhich, since his interview 
with M c Dowd, he hod begun to think extinct in 
the country. So, indeed, it was almost: the 
Orange Lodge spoken of by the Baronet con¬ 
sisting of no more than five members; who ex¬ 
isted rather as amateurs, to preserve the memory 
of a ^forgotten art, than as active professors. 
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Reduced as it was, the knot, however, still met, 
ter indulge in fearful dreams of massacre and 
conspiracy; and in a country Completely peace, 
able, as far as Catholicism was concerned, the 
little band»still sent forth its fumes of zeal and 
terror, like the smouldered crater of a volcano, 
sending forth signs of the flame that it had been 
wont to vomit forth, and which it still covered. 
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St. George was again raised to the Para¬ 
dise of Pools. Miss Louisa might be coquettish 
—she evidently was—but could a woman of 
sense, talent, and beauty, like Miss Penning¬ 
ton, treat such lovers as the mad Baronet 
otherwise than with that mirth and those* 
smiles, the insincerity of which she scarcely 
took the pains to conceal. To himself, St. 
George observed with self-complacency, her 
conduct had been different; kind, familiar, yet" 
full of consideration. There irutflt Christ con- 
geniality of feeling betwixt us, tho^giy; hfy for 
from our first meeting a link of confidence and « 

^mutual understanding was established., 

, _ * v, 

it was hut natural: amongst couift^ boors, 

t * v . V'rf* 4 * * ' ' 

uninformed country squires, and the shallow* 
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beaux of indrch'ipg regiments, how* could such a" 
superior being as Louffca Pennington' find a 
suitor wdrtljj^ of $ffcr, or a* Ijeatt that would 
beat with ardour .tender arid refined as hcrst 
That his own was capable of so feeling, nay, 
that his alone, amongst all that she had met, 
was so capable, the vanity of St. George was 
not backward in whimpering. 

To him, too, •Miss Pennington seemed the 
only female, that had ever crossed his path, likely 

j* 

to appreciate and love him for those jjidder. 
qualities, that the student plumed himself upon 
possessing. Louisa was no giddy, trifling girl, 
to be captivated by a bold address, handsome 

1 

person, tw any of those external accomplish¬ 
ments, that he could not pretend to. She had, 

years he did not say, but sense enough to look ’ 
** . 

for at tractions*! nor e durable and solid, and at 
Jtlu* sam^iti'S^more noble: so diffident indeed 
wAs t’hfljSc^and so certain was he of not pos¬ 
sessing tke gay, fascinating qualities of uouth 
of theVorid, that the mature age of his mis- 
trcssJbCcame to hiiti her principal rocommenda^ 

' ’ j >-■**< , ,, f 

*i6r^ as ti|e sheet-anchor of hisbopes. And we 
von. ifft 
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know that the blemish of years once overlooked 
in a mistress by the eye of a lover, that very 
blemish becomes the loacfs&ne thgt holds his 
affection ever after irrevocably fixed.' 

On her part, Louisa was considerably taken 
with St. George. Coquetry is seldom practised 
iu downright and utter cold-heartedness—there 
is always a lingering possibility of its being 
turned to advantage. And Louisa, however 
selfish, and a woman of the world in the main, 
was not without her moments of sincerity, when 
flattered by possessing the affections of Charles ; 
and subdued by the depth and feeling of his 
converse, she appreciated the value of those 
affections, and for the time felt corresponding 
feelings arise in her own breast. Accustomed, 
however, to trifle with her own heart, as well 


as‘ with those of others, Louisa was incapa- * 
ble of persevering in serious s^tiip^nts, at^ 
least towards any except a commandingjsuftor: 


and St. George was far other than this. She 

<$p-, , * 

possessed those fits of feeling, and that moMen- 
igrf sincerity, sufficient to deceive St. George 
jjfctef ^belief of the warmth and irqjth of her 
"heart f and his vanity led him to excuse the 
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coquetry that she practised upon beings, whom 

he ranked not with himself. When in each 

« 

other's company, t after a little time, the mu¬ 
tual betrayal (whether by words or signs) of 
attachment was sincere: but when St. George 
retired to meditate upon his chosen idol,, to 
bless his fortune, imagine his future happi¬ 
ness, and enwrap himself in the conclusion, 

that Louisa was born for him, and he for 

* 

Louisa; the said Louisa, alive, like all wo¬ 
men, to the ridiculous, was contemplating 
the very considerable portion of that quality 
which she espied in the character and conduct 
of St. GeoVge. She was calculating, not the 
bliss of an union with him, but the position 
she should take in the world as his wifb 
then comparisons arose—former lovers, not in¬ 
ferior, yet spurned; to contravene this pride, 
started jup >£jhe number of her years; and 
ensiled a conflict in her breast of a 
thousand petty feelings,—vanity, prudence, in- 
terest, liking, not love—that made Her a^Jprey 
to the torture of irresolution, without one noble 
or redeeming sentiment arising in a heart na- 

e 2 
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rurally formed to entertain such, had it not 
been frittered away for the.gratification of her 
early vanity. ,, 

To such a minded enchantress did St. George 
become utterly enslaved. His life, till then, had 
seemed to him one uninterrupted journey, broken 
at least but by the necessary ruts and delay a 
in life’s road, until he seemed to quit at once 
liis wonted ways, and lose all sight of them ; 
lie appeared to himself embarked, as it were, 
upon a summer sea, and to glide, as in un¬ 
broken dreams, towards some still undescried 
port. All his old ideas, studies, pursuits va¬ 
nished from his consideration ; they*no longer 
occupied, fretted, or interested him: his plau> 
were forsaken, his projects abandoned, anti 
every faculty of his mind suspended, or divert¬ 
ed from its wonted tract. He laid down to 
dreams, and awoke to more vivid ones. His 

s 

ideal world ’was altogether changed also, and 
his imagination began to scorn and turn from 
the scenes in which it had used to revel. It 
h^hdormeily loved to soar, and to expatiate 
- h^jpaiige scenes, to wander and lose itself. 
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f Lone musih^ by the shantS of old romance/ 1 

*|L ** 

or in the fairy worlds of “ Affiby and Ind/’ Spen¬ 
ser used to have been hifedjplight; the Arabian 
Nights, the verses of Scott and Southey, and 
latterly, as his reading extended, he felt in¬ 
clined to engraft upon his imagination the 
metaphysical subtleties of the German poets 
and philosophers; and had even begun, by 
dint of contemplating them with the eye of 
microscopic criticism, to find their puerilities 
exquisite, and their absurdities sublime. 

But, as the first spark of passion kindled 
within the breast of St. George, this taste, these 
ideas were dispelled. What had lately appeared 
exquisite, was now mawkish to him. Lo\e 
invigorates the mind, and reinforms it, even 
to the faculty of taste, with a fresh infusion 
of manhood. Even the old imaginative poetry, 
in which he had delighted, appealed “ flat/* 
His fancy, formerly so discursive^ was now 
recalled from its flights, and his far-spread- 
ing views, circumscribed, now centered in his 
own heart and its hopes. His thoughts grew 
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condensed, selfish, energetic, and he sought in 
kindred volumes sentiments that would echo 
his own. He no * longer, in the hour that he 
allotted to lighter gtudv, remained spell-bound 
over a canto of die Fairy Queen; and, cleric 
as lie was, I am almost ashamed to confess, that 
it was over the pages of Byron and He Stael 
that he lingered longest, sympathising in the 
sorrows of Harold and Corinne. 

i 

From this mixture of suffering and enjoy¬ 
ment, our curate was aroused from time to 
time by the cares and duties of his sacred 
and by no means idle office, the labours and 
anxieties of which he had not anticipated. The 
common routine, however, of these duties did 

i 

not disturb much the current of his thoughts: 
—religious duties, indeed, blend better than 
any more worldly ones with an anxious and 
heart-moved state of thought. But a trumpet 
of discord was at length sounded in the hitherto 
peaceful township of Ardenmore, that effec¬ 
tually disturbed the mental repose, not only 
of the curate,, but of almost every inhabitant 
therein. 
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This was no other than a meeting of a Bible 
'Society, convened in the said town. St. George 
beard of the circumstance with no dread of any 
bad consequences; on the contrary, lie looked 
forward to it, as at once a pfoof of the religious 
feeling of the country, and as the means of 
extending ,this feeling amongst the poorer 
classes. But he soon began to obtain a glimpse 
of its probable consequences, after an evening’s 
conversation witli his friend Father M c Dowd. 

u I *m coming to take a friendly jug with 
you to-night, Mr. St. George,” said the honest 
priest, “ being as how it’s few more of the like 
we ’ll ever^hc able to take by and by/'’ 

“ I do t not sec what reason you can nave for 
foreseeing that.” 

Sure aren’t your great ladies and saints 
going to take my business out of my hands, 
and to instruct my flock themselve^?—And do 
you think we ’ll bear that in peace ?? 

“ Yon must mistake, Mr. M c Dowd.” 
k ‘ Not I, in troth ! What else is all this par¬ 
leying about, and collecting, and buying Bibles? 
Ft is not for themselves, sure, who can afford 
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to buy as many Scriptures as they please; nor 

can it be for the Protestant poor,—for one form 

% 

would seat every labouring or poor man that 
frequents your church.” 

“ But what, harm can the present of a Bible 
do to one of your flock, Mr. M t Dowdr' v * 

c< What harm ! w hi 1 la loo!— no, what good '? 
is the question, when none of them know how 
to read.” 

“ The young may be taught. 11 
“ No doubt: young Catholics may be taught 
to read in Protestant Bibles: and their parents 
anti pastors are to be grateful and contented 
for this kindness ? What goiuerils* they take 
us to be ! That *s the way your big people 
arc always treating us poor Irish :—-They set 
us down as asses; lay their plans and proposals 
accordingly ; and when, to their disappointment, 
they find us to be beasts of a little spirit* they 
cry out against us as nothing less than cute 
foxes and uncivilized wolves. Now, here we 
are, Mr, St. George, you aird I, brother clargy, 
over our tumbler—suppose, for a moment, we 
had the upper hand here, as we had of mild. 
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and will again, please God ! afore long (but ye 
needn't hear that), and that ye were the per¬ 
secuted, suffered sect; suppose we took your 
children, kindly offered to instruct them, and 
then s«?t them to learn their lessons out of the 
Bulls of his blessed holiness the Pope, and the 
Decrees of his Consistory, all as sacred to us 
and hateful to you, and the Protestant version 
and collection of the Scriptures is*sacred to you 
and hatef ul to us,—what would you say to it / 
Isn ? t it like erecting a charity-house for young- 
dews, and then rearing them on }>ork ? Would 
you bear it.? I ask you. And would you not, 
had you the advising of us, bid us rather leave 
your children in ignorance, than force you to turn 
at last insurrectionists, rebels, and cut-throats, 
instead of being a peaceable, unreading, indus¬ 
trious set of men, going to their own place of 
worship ? Isn't it as clear as the sup of native 
in my glasr., Mr. St. George ? Those Lay land 
saints, and the O'Singites are just ructioni/ing 
the country with their societies and Bible talk. 
Not a Roman in the country bore ill-will to his 
neighbour Protestant for the last ten years; 
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but now ye’ll be hearing another story. Tin* 
first mention of this meeting has raised even 
drop of ill blood in Louth; and discontent, 
suspicion, and hatred fill the same hearts that 
were good-natured a week ago as myself. A 
change you must look to. I must not be even 
known to hold any sort of intimacy with you. 
War is declared; and I’ll bet you any even 
sum of tenpihnies, that afofe a twelvemonth 
the country’s a proclaimed one, with military 
and police, horse and foot, quartered upon it, 
and driving us to open rebellion; and all this, 
because a few on Id maids ha* taken into their 
head to teach our spalpeens to read in the 
Bible! ’ * 

Whatever arguments St. George opposed 
to the anti-biblic prejudices of his companion, 
he had none whatever to offer against his pre¬ 
dictions ; and at length he could but join the 
priest in regrets for the state of warfare into 
which they were both unwillingly forced to 


enter. 


proper idea,” ejaculated the priest, inter- 
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rupting his libations, “ to make a set of spal¬ 
peens wiser nor their own clargy T 

“ (yome,” said St. George, “ our lady mis¬ 
sionaries have no intention of going so far as 
that, in instructing the young of your flock.” 

“ I’d. like to know how they could go far¬ 
ther,” cried M c l)owd, growing frank from his 
attentions to the cruise; “ do you think I ever 
read the Scriptures, unless an odtl bit and scrap 
here and there ?" 

St. George had conjectured as much upon a 
former occasion, when, in a religious argument 
with his brother divine, the latter had betrayed 
such an enormity of ignorance as to confound 
Moses with Jesus Christ ! These sacred names 
I crave pardon for introducing into these pages ; 
I should not have done so, but for the sake of 
recording a fact that once fell under my own 
observation St. George at present thought it 
best to preserve for his companion the reserve 
that the latter threw off, and feigned not to 
have paid any attention to his confession. But 
M'Dowd persevered. 
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te Ay,” said he, u sorrow a three chapters of it 
I ever troubled my head with ; and not a worse 
priest or worse Roman am I for that. If all 
Christians had drawn their religion from tin- 
one, appointed, living cup, instead of separately 
going to the fountain, each for his draught, 
it would have been an united and happy world 

to this day. :i 

*> * 

If St. George was not altogether convinced of 
tlu; bad effects of a perusal of the Scriptures^on 
moil’s minds, he at least perfectly understood 
and appreciated the motives that led M c Dowd 
to oppose the initiation of his flock hi religions 
mysteries. IIis liberality even suggested other 
inconveniences resulting from a too free dissemi¬ 
nation of the naked Scriptures, more serious 
than those dreaded by the priest. He, however, 
did not indulge in argument; for which, indeed, 
M c L)owcl was getting too deep—-in the bottle. 
When left alone, at length, St. George pondered 
on the baneful effects that this New Light fana¬ 
ticism was producing in the country, not only 
splitting the established church into sects, hut 
awakening, by its intemperance, the dormant 
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spirit of its enemy—Catholicism, into fresh hos¬ 
tility and virulence. Still, how could he venture 
to unfold his reasons without falling under over-, 
whelming obloquy ?—how could lie, with pro¬ 
priety, oppose the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures ? He was no magistrate, intrusted 
with preserving the peace of the country; he 
was but a private soldier in the church militant, 
and the impolicy of a war was not his concern ; 
—he must necessarily confine himself to pain- 
ful duty in the ranks. From these troublous 
cogitations his thoughts escaped to Louisa; 
with her, thought he, and a vicarage, in any 
country, save this, I would be content to let 
a mbitioiuslu tuber. 

The momentous day at length, of which hand¬ 
bill and circular had been for weeks the dread¬ 
ful note of preparation, arrived. Crowds, more 
of the curious than the zealous, were in attend¬ 
ance ; and Light, both Old and New, for the 
former would not seem behind>hand in zeal, 
filled the spacious hall of assembly. Delegates 
from the Parent Society in the Metropolis had 
travelled down to the meeting, with speeches 
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ready made, to astound and bedazzle rustic 
ears: but this was bringing coals to Newcastle ; 
for many amongst t^e Ardenmorites were as 
ambitious of holding forth and making use of 
this, their only field of display, as the Metro¬ 
politans were of missionarizing the godly assem¬ 
bly. What there was to say upon the subject 
may seem to tli£ sterile imaginations of my 
readers difficult to divine, especially as there 
was but one opinion pervading the assembly, 
and the sole end of the meeting but for each 
comer to deposit his pound. But business, in 
any country, can never be gone through by con¬ 
gregated folk, unless some innocent pastime be 
united with it. In England, when people meet 
on matters of importance, they devour a dinner : 
in Ireland, they prefer speechifying; and m*\c»r 
do tlie eloquent natives of the Island of Saints 
miss an opportunity for displaying their tropes, 
and “ airing” their parts of speech. 

As all the fair ladies of Ardentnore anti its 
neighbourhood were present, in their best bibs 
and tuckers, to barter their half-crown subscrip¬ 
tion for oratory, it became a more nervous task 
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to address the assembly. Addressed, however, 
it was, blandly and figuratively, with no great 
intellectual expense on the part of the speaker, 
since he now made use of the same phrases and 
metaphors for the ninety-ninth time; and the 
orator poured forth his opinions in all the secu¬ 
rity and self-complacency of a dignitary in the 
pulpit, secure in the impossibility of being re¬ 
plied to. Here, 1 iowever, our lliblican reckoned 
w^hout his host. 

There was a certain young personage in 
Ardenmore, the son of a petty shopkeeper 
therein, who, like all the Irish commonalty of 
to-day, had been to college : by the by, *he only 
means left for distinguishing a genteelly edu¬ 
cated youth in Ireland, is to keep him free and 
far from its vulgarized University. This young 
genius, in his college attire, instead of interesting 
himself, as he might have done, were he possessed 
of a spark of talent, in either the classic or scien¬ 
tific studies of the course, affected to scorn, 011 
the contrary, such dry-stewing and book-womi 
blockheadism; he revelled in the nobler study 
of Philips’s Specimen of* Irish Eloquence,—the 
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whole of which volume he contrived to commit 


to nfiemory in one year and five months; evincing 
how little his stomach was troubled with bile, 
when he could digest such a load of rich and 
suetty stuff*. Fraught with this, and with the 
bright names and examples of Burke, Avon- 
more, Curran, Grattan, et hoc genus ornne , in his 
mind's eye and body’s mouth, Mr. Slater des¬ 
tined himself at once to the judge's and the Par¬ 
liament bench. But where, in what school, to 
try his powers, had long been the subject of his 


solicitude. 


The Historical Society was extinct 


—Coachmakers' Hall and the Academics were, 


the one past, the other wholly seas over. A 
Bible Society, in his own native towft, struck 
upon him as welcomed as a lottery prize. The 
glorious opportunity at length was offered; a 
portal flung wide open to his fame ; in Ardeu- 
inore,^ too, before the envious eyes of his 
equals, and the amazed eyes of his superiors, to 
shew off* his learning, eloquence, and action ; 
—it was a piece of good fortune beyond his 
utmost hopes. He forgot that an orator, not 
more than a prophet, was seldom honoured in 
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his own country; and he determined at once on 
grasping at the opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. What time, how many similes and 
quires of paper it took him to concoct a speech, 
I cannot exactly determine; but a speech, cer¬ 
tainly, a flowery and a fine one, he did concoct 
for the occasion. And with this, crammed both 
into his memory and jK>ke, had Master Corne¬ 
lius Slater hurried down to Ardemnore on the 

* 

very same coach-top with the Bible missionaries. 

Not dreaming of any debate or difference of 
opinion that could possibly ensue, these gen¬ 
tlemen had oratorized their brief hour in ilieir 
own figurative and slovenly style, when Master- 
Slater arose, and commenced in a very eloquent 
and alarming exordium, to beg leave to differ 
with them on divers minor points. As Mr. 
Slater’s dissent arose from the dire necessity of 
having some new argument and matter to ud- 
vance, and nothing more, the youth neither 
knew lior cared whither his eloquence tended, 
or what it overturned: he had given his imagi¬ 
nation carle blanche to find him a speech, with¬ 
out any scruples as to sides or parties. Arid 
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when he put his tongue and arms in motion for 
the delivery of this philippic, he found himself, 
to his own and the assembly's astonishment, in¬ 
dulging in most flowery and extravagant indig¬ 
nation at the diabolical conspiracy and nefarious 
attempt to give Bibles to the poor. 

“ I, for my part,Mr. President,” said Master 
Slater, winding up a fairish sort of tirade, 
44 shudder, and am shocked at the idea of trust- 
ing the naked Scriptures to the peasantry ;—•'tis 
like trusting a sword without a scabbard into 
the hands of an ignorant savage, who is sure to 
grasp the blade and cut his fingers, instead of 
laying hold upon the hilt, and using the weapon 
as a safeguard and defence V 9 — here a pause for 
applause; but there was none in Ardenmore 
for poor Slater. This irritated the orator. He 
had intended this show of opposition to be 
nothing but a digression; and his purjjose watt 
to rally, in conclusion, to the Bible side of the 
question, and by that means allow himself to 
enumerate the acts and benefits of the Society 
to foreign countries, which would thus lead 
his harangue an agreeable tour round the four 
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quarters of the globe—“ the sandy Afiac,”— 
“ the palmy Asia,” and the untrodden regions 
of the New World. All this was written in 
the bond; but, alas i the orator had wandered 
from his track ; he had been betrayed into 
warmth; and he laboured in vain to get'back 
to the right side of the question for a long time. 
The regards of contempt, the cold refusal of the 
least applause, nettled the embryo advocate, 
and he resolved to abide and conclude in the 
opposition into which his eloquence had Jed 
him. “ Of old,” continued he, “ when suppli¬ 
cants asked for bread, they were given a stone,; 
and now, when the jjoor ask for oatmeal and 
potatoes, we kind-hearted folk present them with 
a new Bible; the sole consequence of which is, 
not the extension of religion, but that pawn¬ 
brokers' 'shops are glutted with those cheap 
editions of the Scriptures; for in those sinks 
your charitable subscriptions are sure* in a little 
time, to settle* Bibles, indeed !—find Bibles for 
a starving poor! labouring each at sixpence 
a-day! Charity, Says the proverb, begins at 
home; but even when it goes abroad, it should 
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observe the principle, and begin with the sto¬ 
mach, before it catered for the head. And with 
all deference to this assemblage, I, for one,” 
concluded the orator, “ had rather see Potatoe 
Societies established throughout the kingdom 
for feeding the poor, than Bible Societies to 
convert us all into Puritans, Presbyterians, and 


New Light. 




The clamour that arose in the assembly upon 
these words, may be conceived. An harangue 
against the Bible might be listened to,—there 
was nothing personal in it; bu^ Puritans and 
New Light were venturesome expressions, 
looked upon as little less than treason by one 
half of the assemblage. The Miss Lowries, 
like damsels in feudal times, dependent jon the 
prowess of some gallant kni^it, overlooked the 
lists, and saw no champion ofrtheir cause. The 
doughty O’Sing was failed, never so much re¬ 
gretted as at present; the very tears filled 
Jemima's eyes at the thought of how her be- 
loi$$l ecclesiastic would have triumphed over 
*the profane Slater. The regards of the New 
Light party were all turned upon St. George, 
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expecting that he would take up the gauntlet 
that had been flung down ; but our curate 
appeared quite an uninterested spectator of the 
debate; and was, moreover, inclined to think, 
at times, that Slater spoke something like sense. 

Old Light burned bright in the eyes of the 

votaries at this unexpected turn given to the 

meeting, and honoured the young orator for his 

peroration, although they dared not openly to 

applaud it. St. George only lamented that he 

seemed ignorant of, and consequently had not 

touched upon,* the most serious objection to 

llible dissemination and proselytism, which was, 

the certainty that it would disturb the peace of 

the country. Other orators, in the mean time, 

succeeded Slater; but as their speeches had 

♦ 

been all prepared beforehand, and as no oppo¬ 
sition of the kind could possibly have been 
foreseen, his dissentient Arguments Were over- 

i 

looked and left completely unanswered. The 
himself was not proof against such 
tempt; be shook the Ardenmore dust 
his brogues as he departed, vowed that neither 
Louth nor Iceland was the place for talent, 
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and emigrated at once to London; where, 
through the kind patronage of Sir Richard 
Philips, he has flourished ever since, equally 
with any potted geranium on the south 'side of 
Ludgate Hill. 

So much for Master Cornelius Slater. The 
Bible Society of Ardenmore went on its way, 
in despite of his vigorous protests. Meetings 
were convened as usual, speeches made, cash 
subscribed, and Bibles were to be had for asking, 
and often not to be refused without asking, 
at Laylands and other mansions equally ghostly. 
Miss Jemima, on the strength of' her scriptural 
store, and pour passer le terns in tVie absence of 
O’Sing, set up a school for all the brats on her 
father's domain. And the peasant that Refused 
to send his children to Miss ^Jemima’s instruc¬ 


tion, was sure to be visited by vengeance in a 
thousand shapes; his-rent was inexorably de¬ 
manded to the day, a ridge for. his potatoes 


refused the wretch, and even the bottle of 
buttermilk on churning-days, with which, he 


and his family were accustomed to wash down 


♦their dry and unsubstantial meal,waswithhel4. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ May all the curses of Ireland ” (and those 
are not a few) “ light upon Miss Jemmy i ” 
became the cry of the country around Laylands. 
Every cabin was distracted and torn asunder 
by the struggle between lords spiritual and 
temporal of the peasant. Miss Lowrie dew 
manded his # children, that she might teach them 
to spell; and M c Dowd, having examined the 
*uid children, and convinced himself that 
saintly teachers could not instruct without in¬ 
fusing in their lessons some portion of the 
religious sentiments that occupied them, was 


compelled in his turn to. fulminate all the 
* ■ * * 
anathemas of Ms church against those parents 


of his flock that consented to deliver their 


offspring to the snares of heresy, spread .for,. 
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them by the ladies of Lay lands. The contest 


afforded but amusement and excitement, per- 

' - * 

baps, to the Lowries and MT)owd; but, like 


the fable of the frogs, though play to them, it 
was death to the poor cottiers, who bore all 
the punishment and privation. That the priest 
conquered finally there is no need of my as¬ 
serting ; of the two species of despotism under 
which the poor of Ireland (vouch, that of the 
landlords and that of the priests, the former, 
in the case of a struggle, always yields to the 
latter. A contested election in a county is the 
grand proof: the puissant bashaw of a landlord, 
all jwnverful in seeming at other times, because 


the priests are an humbly-behaved race of men, 
finds all his authority dwindle and pass unre¬ 


garded, if opposed by the w hisper of the Ca¬ 
tholic clergyman. This power of the Romish 

* * 

clergy is greatly cried out against, not only as 
a nuisance of the first order, but as n proof of 

the ^goted 

* w - 

Irish. For 
any pastor c 
mid this c 


and uncivilized state of th^lowec 
my part, I think the influence of 
re r his Hock natural and necessary ; 
‘votioti with which the Catholic 
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peasantry are always ready to sacrifice their 
comfort and worldly interest to the dictates of 
thg#* minister, speaks more than any other trait 
recorded of them, in favour of their disinterest- 
edness and honourable aifiierence to the on! 7 
sort of principle they can understand. 

"The benches of Miss Cowrie's school-house 
were consequently left deserted by Catholic var- 
lets. The lady, however saintly, would not 
forego her vengeance ; and the consequence of 
her benevolent exertions was. that the peasantry 
were reduced, bv petty and continual vexation, 
to even a greater state of misery than that in 
which they were generally accustomed and con¬ 
tented to live. The whole family of Lay lands 
began to be held in detestation throughout the 
country;—there was no longer any love for the 
’squire, or respect for his property ; and in the 
ways of trespassing, idling, and purloining, the 
vexations inflicted on the peasants by the family 
were returned tenfold on the head of Mr. Lq^rie- 
In the short space of a month Gervas L 6 wrie, 
Ksq. found himself at law with almost every 
tenant he had; not unfrequently foiled, and. 

r 

VOL. III. F 
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even-when successful, he found both his rent 
and costs paid by the key of the tenant's cabin 
being left under his door, after a "general * de¬ 
campment of the poor familywhilst other 

•M. 

tenants were not to be had, unless those of such 
bad character as would grasp at any thing. 
Owing to a succession of these circumstances, 
the saintliness of Laylands quite lost its good 
temper, and the progress of Puritanism, owing 
to these crosses, both in the habits and counte¬ 
nances of the mansion, became truly petrifying. 
In vain the uninfected Harry pointed out to his 
father the true cause of all these troubles, that 
had never before started up—in vain he urged a 
change of conduct, from policy at l$ast, if not 
from conviction; the saipts scorned to retrocede, 
and Harry was exclaimed against by his sisters 
as a renegade, who had deserted his paternal 
banners to join the profane ones of Ardenmore- 
Hou.sc. 

k • 

lif despite of* his moderation, St. George could 
hot help being somewhat concerned and inuttiln- 
gfed in these contentions. He had ventured 
to visit ^Laylands, and had joined his voice of 
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dissuasion wkh that of Harry Lowric; but the 
adyica of the young minister'was treated as the 
height of impertinence, and the curate was 
thenceforward on no terms of amity whatsoever 


with the votaries of New Light. 

For this privation his increasing intimacy at 
Ardenmore House no doubt repaid St. George. 
With the presence or intrusion of Sir Starcou rt he 
was not often troubled; and even when so, his 
trouble was soon after allayed by the freedom with 
which the person and peculiarities of the Baronet 
were afterwards treated by the young ladies. 
These darts of satire against the absent no 


doubt struck our curate with the possibility of 
similar remarks being uttered respecting him- 
.self; but this was a passing thought, on which 
his vanity did not allow him long to dwell. 
Louisa was to him all that his heart *could wish, 
—confident, serious, warm, enthusiastic; and if 
she had the art, in the mazes of ardent and pas¬ 
sionate conversation, always to divert her admirer 
from putting her sentiments to the test, and 
bringing his feelings of devotion towards her to 
a termination favourable or unfavourably the 
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address; with which this was -avoided hy,the,lady 
was unperceived by the gentleman, ^ho attri¬ 
buted it to his own backwardness; and with the 
delicious content of first affection, in the progress 
and consciousness of its feelings, did not feel 
th* impatience that; always accompanies later 
and. more artificial impulses of the same passion., 

There is nothing more flattering and more 

< 

delighting to a woman, at onc^ of sense and feel¬ 
ing, than to captivate a superior intellect in¬ 
ferior to her in years. The difference of ages 
is a guarantee against their being enslaved or 
looked down upon, as would be the case in a 
connexion with such a mind, on the same level 
with theirs as to years. In the former case, the 
one is flattered by the condescendent affection of 
one older; while the other is charmed by the 
devotions of at once a younger, and a superior 
mind. If the lover do not awake subsequently 

k*' * 

to worldliness, or the mistress be not unabl&to 
preserve her reverence, as well as love,.f£)w con- 
nexionsare more lasting or more h&ppy than 
lietween swell. Marriage certainly, will go, very 
for to dissolve ahe cbarnj,* although eve? against 
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' marriage, it Sf|rrbdf most often; but, if Platonic 
love" ever existed, it must have been between 
persons situated similarly as I have described 
them, 

Charles St. George and Louisa Pennington 
felt this mutual charm. The weaker sex can 
scarcely appreciate the power of a mind their 
superior in years—if they comprehend, they are 
in awe of such. Superior to man in gleaning 
knowledge from experience, as they are inferior 
to him in gaining it by intuition, they descry 
all that is beneath them in the ascent of life, 
whilst their views do not stretch forward. Thus 
the enthusiasm of St. George, the ardent feel¬ 
ing that always accompanies talent, the original, 
wide, and at once amiable view that he took of 
every object, were none of them lost upon Miss 
Pennington: whilst the almost infantine sim¬ 
plicity of his heart, joined with tile considera¬ 
tion of his youth, divested the feelings, with 
which she regarded him, of any of that awe and 
suspicion, which in other cases would be natural 
to them. Charles, on the other hand, looked 
dp to Louisa,—a kind of tutelar, ais well as war- 
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shipped'deity. His Was a minA^ to which, hi 
order to love an object, it is necessary to 'revere 
it; and a mere girl he could not have viewed 
in this light. His was not the robust and sturdy 
spirit, capable of conveying, without needing to 
receive support;—on the contrary, his was more 

' • Sr* 

the tendril to cling, than the female heart he at 
the moment wooed. Louisa’s person, character, 
and years, answered to all thsse cravings, and 
the student was so far wise in offering up his 
affectidns at her shrine. 

Had the heart of Louisa been even untouched 
by the affection of St. George, *s!he could not 


have treated him with other than the kindness 
which, a lover so naturally interprets in his 
favour. To punish his sensitiveness by the 
laugh outright, that often met the bold preten¬ 
sions of Sir Starcourt, would have been a crueltv 
impossible to commit. And it is often* thus 
that gentle suitors win their way: cruel to rebuff, 
it becomes necessary to tolerate them^and 
woman always falls a victim in the end to these 
half-measures. But Louisa could not be in 
this predicament, as her coquetry had at first 
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attracted St. George, and the demand upon her 
forbearance. wa9 imperative, even if she werp 
not in the least smitten. She was so, however, 
at times tp a desperate degree, if her fickle 
heart had not rallied at others, and gone on cal¬ 
culating and coqueting as before. 

As the studious habits and monastic life that 
St. George had always led, prevented him from 
joining in the country sports of either hunting 
or shooting, the abstaining from which "on his 
part now, however, could not restore him to the 
good graces of the New Light, he was enabled 
to devote m^g^time and attention to the ladies 
-of Ardenmore House. Whilst Harry Lowrie 
and Mr. Pennington himself consumed the day 
in the active exercise of the chase, ; the curate, 
on his ambling nag, was exploring the beau¬ 
ties of the County Louth, or rather of 1 the 
neighbouring County Meath,—solitary at times, 
and lost in meditation at others; almost as 
pensive and as lost when the Miss Penningtons 
accompanied his side. 

There is much fertility, I believe, but little 
picturesque beauty in the County Louth which 
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extends flatly, almostlbri a ..level Mfith tfete 

that bounds it, except towards the^$rth^whgre 

it rises into a dark and stupendous, chain of 
mountains, well entitled the- boundary of the 
Black North. These, seen from the low-lying 
grounds of Louth, serve to relieve its mono¬ 
tony. ’Tis grand indeed to watch the .dark, 
naked side of the mountain, all rock, unclothed, 
except at the very base, by any wood, basking 
in the sunshine, yet gloomy and refusing to be 
gay; while the flitting shadows of the similarly, 
flitting clouds seem to traverse, like ^ome huge 
animal, the mountain side. Beyptd this gloomy 

— * V 

barrier lies the lovely bay of Carlingford and 
Rostrevor, one of the most beautiful and pictu¬ 
resque scenes, in Ireland ; and thither more than 
once were the steps, of our hero and his fair 
guides directed. At other times, he explored 
the olysiums that wealth and taste have created 
out of scenery, naturally capable of picturesque 
improvement, at Collen and at Slane; and the 
veteran statesman, to whom introduction.allolved 
St. .George, to present himself, at .the former 
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pkce, formelLto a mind like that of St. George 
the noblest attraction of a noble scene. 

During those excursions with his fair com¬ 
panions, Charles St. George could not but, at 
times, give utterance to the feelings, that such 
idly and sweetly-spent time, and such society 

4ft 

inspired him with. Louisa Pennington 'too; 
whose selfish character seldom predominated, 
unless when she« was alone and abandoned to 
herself, was not proof against the tender en¬ 
thusiasm of her admirer, so easily communica¬ 
ble to the /emale heart. For the present mo¬ 
ment always; sincere, because she - really felt, 
she did not refuse to sympathize for ♦he time 
in his ardour and romance; and whenever the 

imagination of St. George kindled and. became 

% « 

eloquent, it was never met by any of that 
coldness on the part of Louisa, whieh she would 
have evinced, had she, who must have 'known 
herself, been conscientious. For . those bursts 
that were in him but the overflowings of a 
during passion, were in her hut capricious fits 
of excitement. In her conduct there appeared, 

f 5 
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to our sitnple curate at least, no "salutary index 
of this fact; and' when the "eyes of Louisa 
brightened, from having momentarily caught a 
portion of his enthusiasm, to St. George this 
appeared the scintillation of the self-same flame 
that filled his own breast. 

Independent of the effect produced by the 
conversation of St. George, all with Louisa 
depended upon circumstances and whim : had 
stie been employed in perusing a passionate 
novel, or work of imagination; had she lately 
heard the . impressive voice of St. George sub¬ 
due from die pulpit the feelings of an assembled 
congregation, he was then her hero for the time, 
truly and unrivalled. But had she been in the 
gay world, her thoughts still filled 'with its 
malicious and petty tattle, then would some 
gay officer, some more conspicuous man of the 
world supersede the modest curate in her breast. 
While often on race-courses, and other as¬ 
semblies of country gentlemen, around table or 
at field sport. Sir Starcourt Gibbs even without 
the glittering appendage of his title, rose high 
in her estimation above his more inactive rival. 
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Often the conclusion^ of her closet thoughts 
was a> determination to torment Sir Starcourt no 
more, to sooth and win him back, and yield 
with a good grace to the first renewal of his 

addresses. But the Baronet* for some reason 

* 

or other, dreaded this as a deep-laid snare for 
a deadly rebuff, and stood off warily, until he 
provoked his mistress into a resumption of her 
old habits of tormenting and coquetry. St. 
George was the real sufferer ..throughout these 
variations; for, in comparison with the suffer¬ 
ings of such a mind as his, those of all around 
him were b^t pastime. Their uncertainties 
and hesitations were but petty struggles be¬ 
tween caprice and self, with a mean charm in 
the exercise of cunning an£ calculation:—his 
doubts were a suspension of hope and peace, 
and almost of-existence. 

0 > * 

7 - J^ouisa could not but perceive; the extreme 
sensitiveness of her present victim: and so 
different did St. George seem at t^mes from all 
his. fellows, that she had ever known; so un¬ 
amenable seemed his impressions and conduct 
to the common, rules of life, .that shft-at. times 
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was terrified at the probable consequences of 
her coquetry. She had never previously felt 
compunction in a similar case; but on St. 
George, so wonderful seemed tlie effect of her 
slightest word or action, sq elating her smite, 
so depressing her seriousness* even, that a kind 
of sympathy and uneasy feeling of pity for him 
began to enthrall Louisa almost as much, as 
a highly-wrought-up love fonher had enslaved 
Charles. Great%s was her natural acuteness 
and penetration, both as one of the more ob¬ 
servant sex, and as a woman of mature ex¬ 
perience, Louisa was every moment baffled 
and surprised by the joy and gloom that al¬ 
ternately lit up or clouded the young curate’s 
brow, both unaccountable to her. After a sen- 

V 

ous converse, in the course of which Louisa had 
constrained herself to check the hopes of the 
youth, or damp his ardour, she would perhaps 
see him the next time meet her with an expression 
of more than usual contentment. Whilst, per¬ 
haps, after an evening’s gay amusement ' and 
unchecked familiarity, the countenance of St. 
George would'appear tbc next morning clouded 
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withregret and angpisb,evident, as if, upon the 
previous evening, his feehngs had been outraged^ 
and his hopes utterly overthrown. 

- To account for this it may be said, that St. 
George, like many people of his studious and 
contemplative casfj possessed at once a percep¬ 
tion most inattentive to what was passing round 
him at the time, and a memory most fearfully 
retentive of the smallest occurrences in society 
or particulars of conversatioi^jThose heard or 
seen at the moment never then excited his sus¬ 
picion ; but when he retired, and reviewed all 
with a scrupulosity, heightened at once by vanity 
and love, the most trivial expression, the most 
vtnmeaniyg trifle was then sufficient to rack his 
mind .with torture. Hours of solitude would 
he thus spend recollecting, interpreting looks, 
and drawing meanings, spun to impalpable te¬ 
nuity from the haphazard remarks of the as¬ 
sociates from whom he had parted. It is thus 
that beings, not early conversant with society, 
become self-tormentors upon entering into it 
late; are driven back into, the retreat of mi¬ 
santhropy, owing to early unroclal habits* 
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often die man-haters, with nevertheless the most 

i-'' ^ 

social tendencies, and with hearts that, in rear 
lity, have need to repose on thos$ of their bro¬ 
ther men. 

» 

This ^minute attention to every pin-wound 
received, or fancied to be Reived, by his va¬ 
nity, certainly proceeded in a great measure 
from St. George's want of more serious and 
worthy occupatki^ Hut he had become in¬ 
capable of sucrefffvis mind had not the vigour 
capable of grasping or attending to any pur¬ 
suit; the habits of study, and the clues of 
studious thought, were both utterly lost; and 
our curate’s brain was, in short, at sea without 
, a compass, abandoning itself to the winds and 
waves of dreaming reverie, or endeavouring to 
steer itself bytne beautiful but indistinct star¬ 
light of love. 

How strange is woman’s heart! All the 
personal and intellectual charms of our hero 
had not the effect or influence upon that of 
Louisa, as this capricious fretfulness, this moody 
and unaccountable behaviour of his towards 
her. , She, who would ; have despised: his^n- 
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ceasing'and cokitiiitied sighs, his tone of plain- 
tiveneSs, and even hfe pilling lookj felt inte¬ 
rested, piqued, worried, and subdued by this 
varying temper. At times it was pity that caused 
her to mark and endeavour to removePhis cha* 
grin; —at times aif^interval of real affection 
now it was pique;—and latterly, more often a 
feeling of hurt vanity, l^gt in a quarrel, seem¬ 
ingly begun on his part, she might pass more for 
the ddlerted than the desertdn^For St. George, 
from pride as well as from natural timidity, 
kept sounding ever as he neared the shore, 
and seemed^, to dread more a denial, on the 
part of his mistress, than the actual failure of 
his hopes. 

Louisa was here cau 
net; and St. George, 
suffering and absorption, had penetration to 
perceive this, and self-cornplacenfcy' enough to 
utter the observation to himself; especially 
when, after a tacit pique between them, she was 
the first to make advances; — which was at 
times the case, from one Dr other of the causes 
above enumerated. But although to a su- 


ght somewhat in her own 
in the n^fdst of all his 
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perficial observer, or to so 4 interested' a ohe as 
the lover himself, the lady migjht seem aadfeep 
in the snare as her lover, there was still this* 
fundamental difference, that in case of a breach, 
Louisa’s* vanity safe, she would be visited by 
no regret ; whereas St. G^Srge, whose whble 
hopes, with all the force of imagination im¬ 
pelling them, were ig. the cast, might slightly 
feel the shock in his vanity, but in heart irreco¬ 
verably. ^ ** 

Were the progress and varying degrees of 
this attachment to be described minutely, and 
illustrated by accounts of the tlxousand tiffs, 
coolnesses, quarrels, bickerings, and reconci- 
* liations, that formed the link of its chain, this 
would be' inde ed then, if it were not already 
such, _a most wearisome chronicle. But one of 
these dire" visitations of ill fortune, that so uni¬ 
versally befall lovers, may be recounted. 

t 

The reader must have remarked that j happy 
regulation of our military establishments, which 
ordains to marching regiments a lift? of perpe 1 - 

tual migrations, most favourable, be it Said, 

% 

to sudden smitings of* passion, to krndlmgS of 
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mutual af|ection,to vows and separations, to 

» ^ 

troths* j and, (though, rarely) -hearts cruelly 
brokeft; -in short, to the metamorphose of mov- 

K 

ing sunk of Mars and stationary maidens into 
the heroes and heroines of private life3& Ilf. is 
to he doubted, if forcible entry of the for¬ 
lorn hope at the breach of a besieged town, be 
more appalling to the hearts of the inhabitants 
of the said town,* than is ^the gay entry of a 
detachment, drum and trumpet' sounding, into 
a peaceful town of their native country. The 
hearts of maidens no doubt rejoice—all—even 
the betrothed; for when does the last idea of 
coquetry utterly forsake the breast of woman ? 
But woe the swains, however secure before ! 
their hearts knock at their throats with terror 
at this invasion ; and the burgnMpb&au, that in 
the morning donned his beaver in all the care¬ 
lessness of confidence, now smoothed his chin, 

i 

brushed his cuff, and raised his collar,' with 
most nervous doubt as to the killingness of his 
personal appearance. 

s * f * 1 . 

I will not &av these were the* actions of St. 

" - V t >.' , i j •; * 

George, ;^ certflinly ^is feelings were not 
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very dissimilar, when, one peaceable, nonmarket- 
day, the spruce Captain Snobbs, -with his gay 
subalterns. Lieutenants Nobbs and Obbs, march¬ 
ed into Ardenmore, at the head of a company 
of the th foot. Not a female eye in the 
town could refrain from banning the manly 
heroes as they marched in, with military 

pomp; and all Ardenmore was in busy inquiry 

m 

and communication for an hour, until every 
soul, even to tWt?scullions in each kitchen, had 
become possessed of the name, rank, and com¬ 
plexion of the late importation of his Majesty's 
troops. Each enquirer curious, according to her 
rank; -4- the pretty shopkeeper’s daughter, for 
example, eyeing the epaulctted gentry, and the 
said scullion uplooking to the summit of the 
baggage-cart^to observe if the company at 
large was fully provided with wives. 

St. George, with the prophetic eye of a lover, 
instantly foresaw that he should meet Captain 
Snobbs, &c. at Ardenmore House, and the con¬ 
sequence of this to his own peace of mind he 
foresaw at the same time. Nor was he mis¬ 
taken ;—for the veryf$rst time that he entered 
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after this the drawing-room of Mr. Pennington, 

he met there the identical captain. No gentleman 

* 

can be agreeable as a rival; a gentleman in a 
red coat of all others. Accordingly, our curate 
devoted the captain to his most magnanimous 
hatred and contemfH; and the captain was not 
behind-hand in entertaining a reciprocal feel¬ 
ing. This came quite natural to the soldier, 
whose universal «inaxiin, nay, whose very es¬ 
sence is to suppose no man h&r equal. In his 
regiment he sees none except superiors or 
inferiors, and the regiment is his world ac¬ 
cordingly, yopr true militaire never looks straight 
at you—his regards must be cither up or down, 
de haut eji has, or de has en haut ;—he divides 
society with a line, that line himself,—and his 
great anxiety is to range the co&pany on either 
side of this line, that he may, for the future, 
treat each according to ther proper and pre¬ 
scribed notions of his beloved etiquette. 

There was no trait so very striking in the 
character, conversation, or existence of €ap$db» 
Snobbs, that I should dwell upon him. Tfc 
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paid equal attentions to Miss Pennington and 
to his dinner; and after the disappearance of 
both of these seemingly-interesting objects, the 
captain picked his teeth, threw his silk pocket 
handkerchief across his knees, and said no¬ 
thing; ending his evening’s^campaign by turn¬ 
ing music and handing chairs for the ladies. 

One should think that in all this there was 
little cause for inspiring our ^friend St. George 
with jealousy. "But the less cause was evident, 
the more did he suspect was latent: —jealous 
he would be, and he was; and all the sisterly 
kindnesses of Miss Mary Pennington could not 
allay his ferocity. This he displayed more 
than once in attempts to draw the captain into 
an argument on any given subject, in the course 
of which, he hoped to vanquish and expose 
him. But the curate was disappointed; it 
being a rule with the soldier never to argue 
in any place where he could not sWear, an 
oath being the most potent syllogism with which 
he was acquainted. 

, T It was strange that St. George, who had 
never taken umbragd&t the attention of Sir 
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Starcourt Gibbs, should here fly out into re~ 
sentment at a conduct less marked on the part 
of Captain v Snobbs; but we always tolerate 
the rivals that precede us, and look with an 
ireful eye only upon suitors, later than our¬ 
selves in .putting hi their claims. Louisa did 
not fail to perceive this quarrel-provoking pet- 
tishncss on the part of St. George; and thence¬ 
forth indulged-his spleen with all the petty 
causes that her conduct coifld afford. Our 
herb retired, in both fury and tears of resent¬ 
ment, from Ardenmore House, and resolved 
never to enter it more; thus wilfully flinging 
from him the 1 lopes that he most pi*?zed, and 
for a caqse more trivial than many, in the ob¬ 
servation of which those very hopes had grown. 
But the heart delights in those hasty sacrifices, 
so momentary, though so vowedly irrevocable; 
and love is fond of holding for an experimental 
moment to its lips the cup of despair. 
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There is a pleasure in quarrelling, that none 
but the piqued lover knows, and which it would 
Be an idle attempt to explain. Fancy has 
generally ere then exhausted the store of 
hope, and hath run over the fair side of the 
question, till not one new source of happiness 
is left to imagine;—it then, perforce, P turns the 
canvass, and having spent all its gay colours on 
one side, it delights to employ its untouched 
stock of lugubrious ones upon the reverse. If 
a lover’s hope be supreme' bliss, a lover’s des¬ 
pair is not without its soothing and flattering 
accompaniments,—so that, on the whole, perhaps 
he'is not vastly to he pitied; at least when his de- 

stfpfeir, as at present was the case with St. George, 

- 

is 1 voluntary and pref&nse, and very likely to 
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give place to more cheering thoughts, as soon 
as the new gloss of its melancholy has worn off, 
and the power of the pride that supported it 
has subsided. In fact, the three days of ire and 
grief which^St.George fretted and raved through 
after his abrupt secession from Ardenmore 
House, were no such intolerable state of exist¬ 
ence ;—his alternate fits of resentment and re¬ 


gret were each sublime in their way ; quite aqgw 
compartment in the human heart was disclosed 
to his curious eye ; a new pulse of passion UP 
his muse; and the philosophic lover consoled 


himself for the little progress he made in the 
conquest of his mistress’s heart, by the consi¬ 


derable advance that he made in fathoming his 


own. 


The fourtli day passed, and no tidings from 
the house ; no conciliatory message from Louisa. 
Then, indeed, his thoughts began to grow irk¬ 
some. The bitterest of love's pangs is* perhaps, 
simply this — that it makes us extremely idle, 
and thus exposes us to the extreme paroxysms 
of ennui; and under this malady our curate,^ 
began to suffer horribly,4| the fifth and sixth 
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days of bk dudgeon. Still bis pride and pet 
were not yet down to zero; and he wery magna- 
nimously and philosophically resolved to ; seek 
amusement and distraction elsewhere than in 
Ardenmore House. 

On tliis hint from within, St. George began 
to consider the extreme impropriety of his se¬ 
clusion from his Hock, of his apathy towards 
thypm; and he thus awakened himself to a sense 
of the duty, that prescribed for the minister of 
**the gospel, to mingle with the flock under his 
care, and become familiar with them, so that his 

ghostly advice might lx? offered opportunely 

( 

and with effect; and that he might acquire that 
salutary influence oVer all orders of his pa- 

4 

rishioners, that an active discharge of the dqties 
of his sacred office demanded. Strange, that a 
piou» curate should be reminded by a love-pique 
of his duty; but foreign motives of this kind 
are often most efficient in spurring the best of 
us to exertion. 1 ** 

Pursuant to his resolution, from whatever 

< 

motive formed, his first act wab to extend his 
Qket&eries amongst that more careless order 
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of the higher rinkii/which hftcL hitherto kept 

ip 

elopf from 'the parson, as St George had kept 
retired from them.^ To this end, with a spirit 
new to him, J^wrote to accept the often pressed 
offer of Harry Lowrie, and crave its fulfilment 
hi the loan of a hunter for the ensuing morn. 
Harry failed not to send the steed in return; 
and our curate, determined to be no longer the 
retired and noiseless personage he had hitherto 
been, prepared to make his debut in the sport¬ 
ing world as gallantly as possible. How much? 
he wps wound up to this pitch of audacity so 
unnatural to him, by the idea of having, as he 
flattered himself, possessed, or touched at least, 
the heart of a Isoman; &r whether it was his 
new ideas of duty that emboldened him, I* 
cannot determine; or, perhaps, such, alas! is 
the littleness of lover’s motives, he did it with 
the view that his nonchalance and Nimrodic 
manhood might reach the ears of, 4s he again 
flattered himself, the pining Louisa* 

On the next morn St. George rode forth 
from Arden more, equipped for theohase; and* 
although it was no extraordinary j«ght ill thff 

VOL. III. 6 
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county Louth, to. see black frocks in pursuit 
* 

of four-leggedvermiir, on the contrary, rather 
.extraordinary not to see thqpi so employed, yet 
the few New Light townsfolk tf^Ardcnmore, 
that happened to be awake at that early hour, 
spread the news in horror of the profane act 
of -him who so unworthily filled the chair of 
O’Sing. 

In the held St. George was, otherwise greeted. 
A full view of Reynard himself at the moment 
would not have caused more delight amongst 
the jovial huntsmen, than thus to perceive4;heir 
new and much venerated minister amongst 
them ; and a general shout wagjrai^ed in honour 
of his orthodoxy. Here comments St. George's 
*0 much sought observation. He* had looked 
upon the noble amusement of the chase as alto¬ 
gether confined to the nabobs of the county and 
their families,—to the aristocracy, in fact; and so 
it had been in the good old times of distinction. 
But around him was a crowd and a medley of 
personages whom he had not dreamed of meet¬ 
ing. He saw not only the gentry, but the 
Bemi-gentry—-g«piire and farmer; but* in addi- 
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tion to these, the very dregs and commbnaltv 
of the town: a broad-shouldered d&ficmg-master 
was there, as wel^ mounted as the owner of the 
pack; horp^enders and pig-venders, clerks, 
coroners, ana apothecaries’ boys; every vaga¬ 
bond seemed enabled to find a garron for the 
* 

day, and to partake in the noble pastime. This 
shocked our curate; for the retired, however 
conversant with republican theories, are, from 
habit, aristocratic in feeling-—the odi profanum 
the motto of every study, — ay, though it 
were Bentham’s. 

But all this squeamishness was soon lost in 
the excitempn^f the chase. Reynard sprung 
forth, as di^^bunds and the view-hollo wit¬ 
nessed, and led his pursuers over the flat, though 
undulating extent of the county Meath, the 
liillocky and far-spread distance of which is ac¬ 
customed to assume to the eye the appearance 
of an ocean-horizon rolling in a sullen and un¬ 
breaking swell. Sing of sentiments as you will, 
poet of passion, there is none that either heart 
or head can inspire so glorious and exciting-as 
that communicated by the speed of a courJIr 
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pursuing a contemptible animal and a few howl¬ 
ing dogsso much en pasmnt for the sublimity 
of our feelings ! St. George to his surprise, 
experienced this buoyant feeling^pf mock he- 
roism in the pursuit, more exliiWating than 
all the “drowsy si raps, 11 that ever made the 
brain of De Quincy to teem with images, (a 
useless excitement, one should think, to a 
brain so fertile.) Why, even Jove, thought he, 
is nothing compared with this;—the image of 
Louisa herself, withering as the frowns of scorn 
could make her, would have been powerless in 
~ abating the ardour of .a fox-chase. 

St. George thought till thisygjpient that he 
had been a churchman born ; l^^ns he began 
to doubt of much ; and, in truth, so did Harry 
Lowrie, as he saw one of his favourite hunters 
urged to the top of her speed by the clerical 
Nimrod, whom he could not have suspected 
of such eagerness. “ Bravo, parson!—bravo, 
doctor !—-bravo, dominie echoed on all sides, 
as the curate, to the great delight of himself 
and steed, though economizing the strength of 
Neither, swept along almost amongst the dpgs. 
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the very foremost of the fray. He was horse* 
man enough, however, to hold oh; besides, the 
excitement gave him confidence, and oonfidence 
security, fovtffke same reason that so many ven- 

V*!' 

turesome feats are performed with perfect safety 
in sleep. Luckily for St. George's triumph, 
which at this speed could not have continued 
long, old Reynard could not make a vigorous 
or prolonged flight: he had been hunted per¬ 
haps often and late; and his hour was come. 
He made battle an instant amongst the noisy 
pack, but was soon past cavilling. St. George 
was in at th^ death ; and our curate found him¬ 
self, to hi$i,^|^|^stonishment, the hero of the 
•sporting $a$f||jp 

It is an old observation, that we are most 
greedy of, and gratified by, applause for achieve¬ 
ments most foreign to our character, and when 
we are least fitted for success. So was it with 
the student, who plumed himself considerably 
at the moment upon bis fox-hunting abilities. 
To refuse to conclude the day in the same com¬ 
pany, with which it had been so gloriously spent, 
wag impossible. Besides, a knowledge o€„$ueh 
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company had been his original aim, and the 
reins of his fagged steed were in consequence 
turned in the direction of thft hospitable abode 
of the owner of the pack. Being^nore one of 
a species, than with any individuality about 
him, I may refrain from printing this jovial 
soul’s “ name and habitation." 


Behold, then, our curate, whose experience 
had hitherto been confined to the retired sam¬ 


ples of Old and New Light at Ardenmore and 
Laylands—behold him embarked in a com¬ 
pany of sportsmen and good fellows, the staph 


population of the higher orders of the country. 
Amongst them St. George rec©gp$ed Sir Star- 
court, who welcomed him witHpPmost cordial 


shake of the hand to this true view of divi 


nity; and the salute was returned as cordially 
by St. George, who for some hidden reason felt 
his wonted antipathy to the Baronet vanish from 
amongst his prejudices. Eating and drinking 
was, of course, the order of the evening:—the 
world in general is a regular world at its meals; 
and I trust that my readers, if they find it 

■f 

exceedingly monotonous and dull in nte to have 
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Stated in every chafer, as, I fear, is the case, 
will remember, that bread, beef, and* mutton* 
can . never grow insipid; and that they will 
extend to. t^.imagination of the author the 

v <*■ 

same privileges that they must allow to their 
own larders. 

During the clatter of knives and forks, all 
that St. George could gather respecting his 
sporting companions were their names; and even 
here there was not always distinction, there 
being half-a-score of Fortescues, and other 
names, as noble and extended. But as soon a>> 
each visage became reflected on the mahogany, 
and lit up, li]&£r transparency, with the genial 
flame of B^acchW from within, then did he begin 
his task of observation. Sporting was the 
natural and pervading topic of converse, in the 
science of which poor St. George was as back* 
ward as he had been forward in^the practice. 
But insipid as he thought its discussion and 
long-winded vaunts, he thought^the theme a 
noble one in comparison with the more gross 
vein, into which, as to their proper level, the 
most part of the talkers afterwards sunk. 'It 
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was a prime minister, of Great Britain, we be¬ 
lieve, that made it a rule never to introduce sexy 
other subject at his table than—licentiousness: 
<e Every oije,” observed he, “ is equally at home 
there.’ 1 And truly the conversational maxim, 
like other English importations, has flourished 
to an unexampled degree in the Green Isle. 

This mine of inexhaustible wit was worked 
incessantly by a knot of old fellows at one cor¬ 
ner of the table, from whence any exuberance of 
good things of the kind was sure for a few 
moments to overflow and smother every other 
topic of discourse; and even thqse who were 
licensed to w hang fire,” and lopk grave at real 
jokes, were shewn no mercy, if they refused a 
laugh to these. Graver members fell upon 
county interests and agricultural prospects; the 
younger argued the merits of the choice hunters 
and choice lasses of the country, in much the 
same terms;—in sho^t, “a damned fine girl 
danced the whole night, and never turned a 
hair,” was the eulogium pronounced on the 
most peerless beauty of the county. In the 
midst of all these, whether “gaieties orgravi- 
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ties,'’ St.Geo%e felt awkwaM, both as a cleric 
and an - ignorant; and he'began to recall with 
speed' the favourable ideas that he had formed 
of ’a sporting life, at least as suited to him. 
He began to think it was even better to act a 
quiet/unpretending part, at Ardenmore-House, 
than act the Nimrod and the jovial fellow, even 
for the sake of the observation and knowledge 
of his parishioners, and the advantage and 
necessity of which he had so vaunted to himSelf 

“ Gentlemen," said the host, filling his glass, 
“ I’ll give you the hero of the day, and the 
tamer of the «hrew.” 

St. George coloured profoundly at all that 
he understood of this compliment; and turned 
round to the grinning faces successively of the 
assemblage, to assure himself of the full mean¬ 
ing , to Harry Lowrie, in particular, he directed 
his eyes; but that youth averted' his glances 
towards the ceiling, to avoid even such tacit 
question or reply, as it respected a family in 
which he was interested. 

M 

*I« it not so, Sir Starcourt P w continued the 

’i* 

host; dre we to wear the willow, and is the 

g 5 
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old Sportsmanto be thrown out' at last,after a 
chase of half a score of years ?” . 

“ Even so” replied the Baronet coolly, u the 
light weights carry the day.” . „ 

<c Never say die, Sir Starcourt!” cried 
another; “ it ’s a county plate, to be run for 
afresh every season! ” And the speaker, as he 
laughed at his own jests upon the lady’s fickle¬ 
ness, was joined by the company. 

“ Many’s the good steed, then,* said an Ar- 
denmorite, “ that has foundered in that race; 
and I hear there is another just entered for 
running.” ‘ 

“ Who be he ? ” was the general demand. 

“ Saw you the dapper little body on the tall 
chesnut to-day, that took such care of himself 
and his hunter, trotted through gaps and 
gates, got off and turned over at any thing, like 
a dyke, and took a short cut to be in at the 
death; the fellow Wjj&h a deadly aversion, to a 
stone wall, you might have sworn him the .foot 
soldier P—those campaigners are so damned 
selfish and careful of their proper persons (out 
of danger), their steeds and baggage;—he is 
the last started.” 
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u What! Snobbs—Captain Snobbs <rf > the 
— tli?” - ■,»- *. " ' 

“ Some such name.” 

“ Then he is dished, for Louisa has vowed 
vengeance long since against every animal that 
wears a red coat. She found out of old that 
they used always to boast of the smiles of the 
prime toast of the county, and tliat she was 
then. Not a bachelor of them has ever en¬ 
tered Ardenmore since, that she lias not pu¬ 
nished.” 

* St. George's heart beat with exultation at 
these favourable tidings, but he was still too 
much under the general eye to move a muscle. 

f * How; many subs has she gazetted, killed, 
wounded, and missing?” 

“ Few killed :—it is lightly these wandering 
gentry take the frown of an unkind damsel; 
next week makes them amends* There are 
not fellows in the world, that £ look with a 
sharper eye towards the money-b&t of a damsel. 
They all have a view to this, more than any set 
of men on God's earth, for whatever reason it 
is so. Their jesting and jocularizing toother, 
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and being continually under the lash of each 
other’s ridicule, makes them prize themselves 
on the little worldly cunning that always ranks 
so high wherever ~men live much together; 
and, as far as woman is concerned, they talk 

one another into vanity and selfishness. It 

% 

was this, not Miss Pennington's coquetry, 
believe me, brought the red flies fluttering 
about the Ardenmore thoutiknds, that would 

k 

have proved so convenient a lift to a purchase. 

“ Come! Sir Starcourt,” said an old militia- 
officer, wroth at the Baronet’s attack, and 
taking up the cudgels for his profession; “ was 
a black coat never known to come under the 
widow’s skirt, or pay its devotion to the Ard&h- 
more thousands ?” 

£< Now, St. George, help me,” said the Ba¬ 
ronet, winking over; ” we are in for it.” 

4C I have nothing to say to it, I’m sure,” cried 
our hero, backing out of the scrape. 

“ Hear tlfe ybuth! not be,” said many 
voices. 

** Then by the virtue of my gown, if not thy 
affair, young man,” said Sir Starcourt, ** it is 
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not mine^it is well known .1 had rather pay 
a bonus to get .rid of matrimony, than seek it 
for the sake of one.” And nods and other 
signs of applause seconded the truth of the 
■asseveration. 

“ Well! reverend Baronet,” said the militia 
gentleman, “ since you throw the peril of de¬ 
fence upon the shoulders of your sub, a clerical 
trick, not a military one, Ill spare you both 
and your cloth. But ’tis illiberal for the 
church to cast reflections on the army at a 
moment when it may right soon need its sup¬ 
port.” 

u Give me your hand. Sir! you are right, 
and I crave your pardon,” cried the Baronet, 
whom this appeal had touched in the very core 
of the opinions next his heart. “ I shall be 
proud, Sir, to be better acquainted with you. 
Quarrelling indeed, at this time of day, about 
girls and cloth, as if any of his Majesty’s Irish 
subjects should wear ought in thf hour of peril 
and conspiracy but the broad cloth of Ora^ge- 
* ism.” ; ' 

Th$ younger guests applauded the {target's 
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political zeal; whilst the elder ©nessmiled, as if 
willing to enjoy the exhibition that Sir Star- 
court was about to make of his frenzy, by no 
means participating in it themselves, or not 
called to do so, as they thought, by the times. 
Sir Starcourt, however,- would not lose the op¬ 
portunity of making a speech, which, as the 
reader must have seen in ninety-nine different 
shapes in daily journals, I shall not here trouble 
them with. He wound up with the never-fail¬ 
ing conclusion to an Orange after - dinner 
speech, viz. “ The pious, glorious, and immor¬ 
tal memory of the great and good King Wil¬ 
liam, who saved us from popery, slavery, brass 
money, and wooden shoeswhich far-famed 
toast the party drank, repeating its cue, 
wooden shoes, as each drank off his bumper, 
with a carelessness and want of zeal wonderful 
in men who had that very day, perhaps, ridden 
across the Boyne,—through the very ford ren¬ 
dered famously the fall of Schomberg. 

As no one seemed inclined to fan, or to par¬ 
ticipate in the political flame of the Baronet, he 
was fain to sink once more to sporting topics; 
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and in the languid interval of the conversation 
passing from one subject to another, the little' 
knot of dirty fellows, already spoken of, com¬ 
municated for a while their themes and jokes to 
the whole society; a circumstance that filled 
the measure of our curate’s disgust, and of his 
desire to escape, now growing indeed neces¬ 
sary, if he wished to remain within the limits 
of sobriety. He watched sagaciously for an 
opportunity, and seizing it, he made a precipi¬ 
tate and unnoticed retreat. 

Safe on the outside of the door, St. George 
was not the nearer to escape. His eye met 
none ofjjie well-known arrangements of a me¬ 
tropolitan house,—that would have guided him 
out of doors. He wandered on from lobby to 
passage, passage to stairs, and stairs to lobby, 
till with increasing perplexity he came plump 
against a door, that flung open at his touch, 
and thus silently ushered him in£o—the draw¬ 
ing-room; for such, fearful of a%orse mistake, 
he congratulated himself on finding it. 

In its ample. space were two beings, hud- 
died up by the enormous chimney-corner,. and 
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Slivering before a burning pile of turf that 
might have roasted ah ox, but could not infbse 
equable heat throughout the apartment. ' A 
tea-urn stood, not smoked or simmered, which 
it might have done some hours before, upon 
the table; and the tea-cups, * c unwisely plac¬ 
ed for show,” garnished the board. Here was 
the female part of the jovial host's family 
spending their evening, lost *tn cold, solitude, 
and sleep. They gave signs of life as St. 
George entered, stirred upon the sofa, and 
drew their shawls more close around them. 
Our curate pitied the mother and daughter, 
from his soul, and upbraided himself^ severely 
for joining the boors below in their •abandon¬ 
ment of the fair. 

There was no need of pity. Mrs. and Miss 
were used to afternoon seclusion, and were 
more put out of their way by the unexpected 
visit of the stranger, than gratified. Have you 
ever seen, good reader ladies so invaded by 

9 

the first adventurous youth that quits the 
salle d -manger for the salon ? what a difficult 
and sad affair it is to get up a conversation ? 
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Even so wap it in the present case. Not a 
single topic could the curate start that the 
ladies could reply to, or the ladies start that 
the curate could reply to, until luckily St. George 
mentioned that he had been in the metropolis 
so lately as two months since : upon which 
they both grew alive, and asked him to give 
them a particular account of the latest female 
fashions. Now pcy>r St. George did not know 
a fichu from a flounce, nor silk from satin; which 
occasioned most desperate blunders in the amia¬ 
ble attempts he made at acting La Belle As~ 
semblee to th$ rustic dames, and communicating 
to them the state of the fashion. His powers of 
metaphor,, however, were of use to him here; 
by their means he informed them, that, at that 
time, well-bred ladies imitated as closely as pos¬ 
sible the gait and figure of Guinea-hens, with 
enormous humps affixed most tastily to the 
hollow of their backs, and with waists elevated 
as far up the shoulder-blades as possible. This 

■4 

picturesque description was received with de 1 - 
light and admiration by the solitary pair of fe- 

_ X 

males.; and Guinea-hen humps were forthwith 
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meditated for the next assembly. St. George 
was ever after quite% favourite at ■ , on 

account of the piece of information, and was 
pronounced to be “ a nice man,—a very nice 
young man, indeed.” 4 

Not being joined by any more deserters from 
the carouse, our curate, as soon as politeness 
warranted, arose to take his leave of the ladies, 
into t whose company he had, most unintention¬ 
ally stumbled: — indeed he could not have 
dreamed that the house contained a female. 
And this last specimen of the ways of a sport¬ 
ing and jovial life inclined him to^defer his final 
opinion respecting its merits and pleasures. A 
pique, he reflected, had driven him to partake 
of this day’s pastime, so foreign to his habits 
and character ; and he had learned, moreover, 

i 

that the self-assrmed cause of that pique was 
groundless. No longer elated by speed or 
success, he felt somewhat ashamed of such a 
digression as this in his way of life. * He had, 
however, attained an objefct, and -had seen a 
larger body of his parishioners in their native 
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element; as it were; and; by joining freely in 
* % 

their sport and feast, had Acquired a right of 
using *iiis cleric influence with them, whenever 
that should be needed, with greater boldness 
and effect. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Having fairly ridden off.bis fit of jealousy 
and dudgeon, (a remedy I strongly recommend 
to splenetic lovers,) St. George resolved, at the 
first favourable opportunity, to show a contrite 
countenance at Ardenmore-HousQ;—and a cir¬ 
cumstance occurred that very day, which com¬ 
pelled his repairing thither. 9 

Our readers are, perhaps, not aware that an 
important personage in a country town of 
Ireland is the Protestant minister, even al¬ 
though the greater part of the population be 
Catholic; for the * priest, without any know¬ 
ledge or influence beyond his narrow sphere, 
is quite incapable of offering worldly advwbe te 
the distressed* poor in any ^intricate dase—of 
procuring them redress, where the plea m&St* 
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go before a distant personage or court—-of 
signing certificates, and procuring recommenda¬ 
tions, for numbers of little benefits and emolu¬ 
ments, which charitable institutions offer to the 
poor. The priest is unable, from his mean 
station, and want of knowledge and connexion 
with the r better orders, to act thus a kind of 
tribune or patron to the poor of his parish. No 
county magistrate would be patient, or benevo¬ 
lent, thus to devote himself to the petty plaints 
and interests of those beneath him. The Pro¬ 
testant clergyman does all this; it is the great 

bond between him, and, not his flock in most 

* 

cases, but his Catholic parishioners; and this 
solves the jparadox of a nevertheless tme asser¬ 
tion, lately made—that the Protestant clergy¬ 
man was, in many instances, regarded by all 

persuasions as the father of the parish. 

* 

4s the rector of Ardenmore was absent six 
months of every year, and, during that time, 
resident in another benefice that he held, this de¬ 
partment of. parochial duty fell, with .the regu¬ 
lar duties, to St. George’s share. A pensioner 

* 

wanted his certificate signed, a poor wife wanted 
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to eke out her pittance by being entrusted 
with , a foundling ; some wanted his reve¬ 
rence's good word with the landlord; others, 
to get letters forwarded to a son in some regi¬ 
ment abroad :—then, all charitable loans and 
*gifts went through the minister's hands; and 
not* one poor family resided in the parish, that 
had not need, in the course of a twelvemonth, 
of demanding and receiving, some favour or in¬ 
formation at the hands of the minister. 

In the student and the lover, both characters 
very jealous of throwing away time on any other 
% than their respective thoughts and occupations, 
these frequent demands to see and “ spake a 
word with his reverence, 1 ’ became often ex¬ 
ceedingly irksome. The lower Irish are most 
unconscionable dialogists, pleaders, and argufy- 
ers, of the very first order of cleverness and 
nuisance; and they are in the habit, moreover, 
of laying on flattery, or palaver as they call it, 
so thick as to disgust one utterly, if they did 
not take care, at the same time, to obviate such 
by the humour with which they amuae the 
hearer. 

There had been one case, however, in which 
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St. ^George had been applied to, that interested * 
him exceedingly. It was that of a young girl, 
who had been betrothed to a loVer of similar 
years and order of life; she had, at least, 
betrothed herself. And in any county 'of 
Ireland more southward or more westward df 
Louth, no worldly obstacle could have inter¬ 
vened, except in the neighbourhood of the - 
selfish money-getting north; in those regions 
it is expected that, even of the peasants, 
the females shall have something like a for¬ 
tune, tire males something like a surety of 
life. It is tfyus the progress Of wealth that 
causes “ the course of true love never to run 
smooth; 1 ’ in sweet Munster or Connaught, a 
match can be made between happy lovers, with 
not a sou in the wide world to begin with; and 
a hut, thrown up in the side of a ditch by the 
labour of a few hours, is the habitation fre¬ 
quently destined to receive the newly-wedded 
pair* But as the north is approached, the land 
of linen-weaving, manufacturing, mid capital, 
further requisites than mere love are required 
for the nuptial state:—the downed maiden of 
forty pounds in * hard gold, cocks "her cap w ith 
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an air; and the youth, with a good farm and a 
tight lease, looks twice at a rural beauty, and 
shakes^his head knowingly on hearing her to 
be without u fortin at all, at all!” Here the 
romance of low life begins: talk, old poets, as 
ye will, of the baneful effects of property" and 
fortune upon sentiment, and the pure feelings 
of the state of nature: I uphold, that'the 
artificial state of superabundant wealth and 

graduated ranks, is more productive of 'pathos, 

\ 

love-story, feeling, and romance: If there 
were neither money nor rank in this world to 
^nross love, and make the brat complain, should 

4 - 

we ever hear of little Cupid ? 

Unluckily for her future happiness, as similar 
possessions similarly prove, Martha had been 
possessed of nearly thirty pounds, which her 
good sire, Tim Byrne, had allowed her to'*ac¬ 
cumulate from the receipts of carding, spinning, 
crocks of butter, and hanks of yam, in the glo¬ 
rious days of war. He was a tenant of Mr. 
Lowrie’s; and a better tenant, or a more punc¬ 
tual one, Lay lands did not contain; rt the never 
a ‘ hanging gale but one was due from 1 Tim 
Byrne.” And Martha was as comely a lass as 
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ever tripped, barefooted to a morning mass, 
with shoe and stocking, however, in her hand, 
which she reverentially put on befbfe she en¬ 
tered the precincts of the chapel—the pilgrims 
of old did otherwise, on approaching holy 
ground. Mick, or Michy Bulger saw Martha? 
and loved her; danced with her at the next 

* r ~ .V 

p&t^ton, told his tale, and was listened to by the 

r 

fair Martha. A l$ng time this went on “ un- 
kaowncet w to Tim Byrne ; for Michy shunned 
the farm by daylight, and dreaded, poor hard¬ 
working boy, that had “ no back saving his fac 
and l&is fist,” to face the comfortable and knowing* 
farmer. But such doings have a short lease of 
secrecy. Tim found out that a mere gojsoon was 
after Martha; and, as the neighbours all round 
observed, that night such a to do as Tim kicked 
in the house, all about Michy,—as how he was 
a beggar, and an upstart, and what not! And 
poor Martha fell to crying, and from crying to 
supplication, and from supplication into a faint 
clwt o& The neighbours would have inter - 1 
faced, but Tim Byrne was known to be a man 

not given to liquor, and “ an ugly man, more- 

* 

VOjL.111. , B 
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over, to meddle or make wid,” being cholerous> 

and as ready with a blow as with a word. 

1 

Poor Martha used every pathetic and fond 
endeavour to bend her inexorable parent, but he 
would not hear of Michy ; and the curse of her 
father, Martha could not think of incurring. To 
Mick Bulger, then, she sent word to see her no 
more, for that she could not be his. He knew 
w hat it cost her to say so much ; but a farewell 
lie would have. So they met, broke a tenpenny 
piece between them, and parted; and Michy, 
scorning the country and the fac, listed, and 
M went off to the wars. u And frpm that day to 
this, 1 ' said the informant of St. George, “ sorrow 
a bit of Tim Byrne prospered. The world 
went cross wid him, and he wid the world; a>nd 
Tim had the worst of it.” 

That year bore the last crop that Tim Byrne 
sold w r ell. The peace came; Bonaparte, the 
Irishman's friend, was no more upon the scene; 
and the prices current in the market of Dro- 
«ghedai$hQok the heart of many a bluff farmer 
within him. The artizans and townsfolk Were 
in delight at the cheapness of provision, and 
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turned a deaf ear to the complaints of the 
husbandman. u Ha, the rogues !’* cried the 
burghers, “ it their turn now: when we were 
buying the loaf at twenty-pence, they had 
plenty in their barns, and they raised the prices 
on us. Why didn’t they make hay while the sun 
shone ? Let 'em look to themselves . 11 
* The burghers, however, had but short exul¬ 
tation ; they themselves failed not soon to feel 
. * 

the consequences of the depression in a thousand 
ways. But the poor farmers were annihilated. 
Landlords were not to be brought to an abate¬ 
ment. They#had increased their expenses and 
style of living in proportion to their income; 
and to retrench, looked like an admission of 
poverty, that would be discreditable. If, at 
last, they came down in their demands, it was 
not until the poor tenant was exhausted, broken 
in heart and resources, and ill prepared, after a 
total shipwreck, to launch again with slenderer 
means. 

Honest Tim lost the rubicundity offifs cheek 

i i 

^and the peace of his mind; he went to market 
as usual, so did his carts—both but the ghosts 
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of what they had been. His crops rotted in hi* 
haggard; he had not the heart to sell them for 
nothing; and Gervas Lowrie, since he turned 
saint, had not grown more merciful to the poor : 
on the contrary, he had become more rigid and 
regular in his demands; and made mountains of 
remitting a small sum in the tenant’s half year. 
Tim, too, was no bachelor, no tight, unlumbered 
ship to weather the storm • he was gunwale 
deep, poor fellow, for his family was not con¬ 
fined to Martha, but, besides an old mother of 
his, and a second wife, Tim had a little regiment 
of that second wife’s children, wide mouthed to 
devour, and to demand the wherewithal to de¬ 
vout. Poor Martha’s little fortune, ,the posses¬ 
sion of which had driven her true love to the 
wars, soon melted unseen in the crucible of her 
father’s disasters: one tiling went after another, 
credit was got where it could be had, and shifts 
were made at a loss ever so enormous. Teeth 
were token from the harrow to shoe the horses, 
and w|p9hoes taken again from the horse's to 
refit the harrow. It was a dispute, whether 
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Tim?® self or Tim's bawn was the more lament¬ 


able sight. 

In his strolls through Ardenmore upon a 
market day, St. George could not avoid be¬ 
coming interested by the beautiful features of 
Martha Byrne. He was struck, too, in her by 
the total absence of all mirth and jocularity, in 
which the Irish peasantry of both sexes abound. 
Martha uttered nO joke, and was provoked to 
laughter by none; her misfortunes were re¬ 
spected, and she was considered no fit subject to 
bandy country wit with. As she exposed her 
yarn or her eggs or her fowl for sale, Martha 
drew close around her her scarlet hood, apd 

s % 

seemed wishing to withdraw from the gay gossip 
of the crowd to the sadness of her own heart 


and of her home. In former days, she would 
have ridden on a pillion to visit the gaiety of this 
same market; not to act the humbler part that 
she was now compelled to do. Our curate saw 
Martha once or twice before 
ing "her; and having asked 


he askedjsgncern- 
and leraH! the 


particulars of her story, he spoke with the sor- 
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rowful girl, visited Tim Byrne now and then in 
his sinking farm-house; and whilst he was yet, 
on terms with the Lowries, he endeavoured to 
interest the 'squire of Laylands, and lead him 
to commiserate the state of the unhappy farmer. 

“ Never mind them, Sir,” said Mr. Lowrie in 
reply ; “ you can*t know them as I do. Besides, 
our countrymen know right well how to tell their 
own story. Byrne was wallowing in wealth five 
years ago, and thought his gains were to last 
for ever: he laid by no store against evil times. 
He has been far from punctual of late ; and to 
let these fellows run in arrear, is ‘to ruin them. 
Indulgence ruins the tenants, always does and 
did, believe me, Mr. St. George. Besides, I 
don't meddle in these matters; let him speak to 
my agent.” This was all that St. George could 
ever win from Mr. Lowrie in favour of Tim 
Byrne. 

In the frequent visits that St. George paid to 
the fang-house, he thought he perceived that 
MardnPfiad some request to make,—something 
to demand ! her cheek Bushed, as she w$s pre¬ 
paring to speak; her lips moved, but never 
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could Martha bring herself to utter the ques¬ 
tion. The grandame and stepdame of the 
cabin encouraged the girl to “ spake outbut 
they feared themselves to anger Martha by in¬ 
terfering; for the mien of continued .sorrow 
awes even the elder of the afflicted. But in the 
presence of a third person, though of her family 
and a child, Martha could not speak, until hap¬ 
pening one day to» be left nearly alone with the 
curate, she rose suddenly and demanded, 

“ If his reverence knew any thing of the Duke 
of York, or where he lived ? n 

“ The Duke of York ?” said St. George. 

“ Ay, in troth, that's how they call him, sure 
enough,said Mrs. Byrne, who had but just 
stepped to offer the relics of the potatoe repast 
to the pig; “and Patty has axed your reve- 
rence at last. Now she’s broke the ice her¬ 
self, a body may spake. Did your honour ever 
* 

hear of Mick Bulger?—pom: Michy! that *s gone 
to the wars. * iri -. 

Martha bent over the wooden bowl^hat she 
was busied in scouring, and abandoned the in¬ 
terrogatory to hfcr step-mother. . 
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St. George intimated that his had hoard the 
story. 

fi And a stfd story it is, that the poor lad should 
ha been sent off, and all for the lucre sake that's 
gone after hiin. Good doesn’t come of the gold 
that* brakes harts. But whisht wi yer crying 
and sobbin, child, and afore the gentleman. 
Sorrow a one's to blame; and Tim himself 
laments it bitterer nor any. «And well he may; 
if Michy were with us, he'd have helped us 
through these hard times. As for Tim, not a 
good’s been in him since; and now he’s next 
doore to beggary, and can't dig. * Any how, if 
Martha here was right and quiet in her mind, 
the great God of Heaven would talje care of 
the children.” 

“ And can I do any thing for you, my good 
people ?” 

“ If your reverence 'll be after hearing me 
through. After poor Michy had been gone a 
month or thereabouts, Martha gets a letter from 
him, an true and as tender,—it ud melt your 
honour’s heart to jpad it! But barrio that one 
letter, sorrow a line ever came to tell us whether 
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poor Mick was alive or dead.- And there was, 
as we hear tell, tremendious battles after that, 
your reverence; and Tim and raysel sffere morally 
sartain, that poor Miehy was killed; and sure 
his letter tould us plain enough, it was to be 
killed he was a lookin.” 

Martha, during this, leaned upon the dresser, 
her head upon her arms, and stamping the 
floor with her feet ;> and the sobs of anguish that 
escaped her, went deep into the heart of St. 
George. “ He may not have perished,'” said 
the curate. 

“ Sure, if he was alive, he’d contrive to let 
us know somehow!” 

“ Letterjs miscarry in a thousand ways.” 

u Is it for so many years, your reverence r 
"But at any rate, Martha has waited long enough 
for true love, and sure she can’t bide a lone 
woman all her life! She must make up her 
mind. Poor Miehy was a clane lad and a clever; 
but there’s as good fish in the sea as ever was 
caught. And there’s Jack Malooney, the mil¬ 
ler’s son, ready to offer, if he thought he’d a 
chance; and there’s the snug cooper, from 

H 5 
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Ardee all the way, that's earpin a sight of money; 
but Martha ’ll hear of none till she knows, for 
sure and stirtain, and sees it under the Duke of 
York's own hand, that poor Michy's in his grave. 
And that s what we’re been wanting o'her 
this many a-day, to axe your reverence how 
she's to find out about Michy." 

“ Have you i&kde any inquiries as yet ?" 

“ Oh, ay ! of the souldiers that do be* in 
Ardenmore we axe often; but they say, the ri- 
giment is in foreign parts; and as to poor Michy 
they know nothing. And it's three months 
now, since we got the schoolmaster here, and 
gav him his bellyfull of mate and whiskey, and 
such a fine letter as he help'd us to write to the 
Duke of York himself, he being the properest 
person to know ony thing of poor boys that 
list. But sorrow a bit the Duke has thought 
it worth his while to answer MArtha. He keeps 
her letter, I'm thinkin, as Saunders M c Gilligan, 

the agent, does the poor tenants’ petitions, in 

§ 

his Sunday-coat-pocket, and then makes the ex¬ 
cuse of forgetting 'em !" , ,< * 

“ I’m afraid," said St. George, “the Duke 
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•of York was not the fittest person, exactly, 
inquire of.” 

“ Ay, and I said so,” said the all-wise 

/ 

dame; “and ould Marcus, the schoolmaster, 
is an ould fool. And I tould Martha to axe 


your reverence, and she wouldn’t. I do believe, 

she’d rather keep moping and draining that 

an 

Mick may be alive, than knwv to a sartainty 
what has become of him.” 


“ That’s natural enough,” said the curate, 
sympathizing in the feelings of the poor girl. 

“ Troth it is!” said the old woman, “ mighty 
nat’ral; and* none but a nat’rai ud keep any 
thing so long about her hart.” 

g< Giv£ me the name and the number of the 
regiment,” said St. George. “ I’ll make in¬ 
quiry. It is of the Muster-master-general, I 
believe, such inquiries are to be made.” 

44 Your honour knows best'.”' 

§t. George took down in ; his pocketbook 
what was requisite, told Martha to cheer up; 
but the poor girl shook her head, and wished 
that his reverence, as he departed, might never 
know misfortunes like to hers. 
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he story of Martha, as conveyed hy her 
step-mother, had acted upon St. George's mind 
like the beat of drum by night, arousing from its 
cell every feeling of sympathy and sadness; —- 
this ominous valediction of Martha’s came to 
crown the agitation, like the tolling bell heard 
above the din, and warning each citizen to look 
to the danger tlfit assailed him. It led the 
curate's thoughts more abruptly to consideration 
of self*, whither, indeed, they would have been 
apt enough to tend. If the peace of this poor 
girl was marred by lost affection, what torture 
might not be in reserve for his sensitive, self* 
tormenting mind, not only disappointed in at* 
taining the object of its wishes, but # perhaps 
deceived and mocked by the very being to whom 
it had devoted itself* 

This scene, however, and these reflections 
had preceded, by many weeks, the fit of jealousy 
that had seised upon St. George, on account 
of Captain Snobbs’s reception at Ardcnmore 
House. He had written to a friend in Dublin 
to make all necessary inquiries respecting the 
lover of Martha; and since then his hopes and 
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affections connected with Louisa, and in those, 
for the present, all his others became merged, 
had suffered the divers little variations, the 
elations and depressions already described. 
These little piques, however, were like the sum¬ 
mer lightning of tropical climates, betokening a 
further continuation of sunshine and fair wea¬ 
ther;—the intervention of Captain Snobbs over¬ 
cast the sky with somewhat of a real cloud, and 
presaged nothing less than a thunder-storm. 
St. George’s sporting fit had dispelled much of 
these inflammable vapours over head : it had 
for the day made the fretfulness of mind to be 
forgotten, first in the excitement of the chase, 
and subsequently in the fatigue consequent 
upon it. There is something, moreover, in bold 
physical exertion that inclines the spirit to be 
genial and generous,—-something kindred to the 
mild benevolence that always warms the bosom 
of the veteran campaigner; and St. George felt 
the next morning cheerful and forgiving. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Distracted by the duties* of his station, as 
well as by the anxieties arising from the jeo¬ 
pardy in which his own heart was placed, St. 
George had not since visited the cabin of the 
Byrnes. The hand of ill-fortune .had not kept 
away for the interval. Miss Jemima Lowrie de¬ 
manded of Tim half a dozen of his little ragged 
urchins, to garnish the empty benches of her 
school-house; and Tim, now in his landlord’s 
power, and receiving daily little favours from, the 
kitchen and the dairy of Laylands, could make 
no resistance. Unkemped, unwashed, ai^d with 
ill-will, the little sept of the Byrnes trudged to 
Laylands, to heai&en to the instructions of Miss 
Jemima, which, whenever they were accom- 
' panied by a wedge of bread, or a trencher of 
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stirabout, were exceedingly welcome to young 
scholars. Miss Jemima, however, had deeper 
intentions than that of teaching the young fry 
theft* alphabet; she talked a great deal to the 
elder ones, about priests and catechisms, and 
asked them grave questions,—such as, who made 
and who saved them,—which she answered her¬ 
self, all in a manner, and with a coaxing, fur¬ 
tive air that seamed, even to the infants, sus¬ 
picious. 

Father M c Dowd was not a shepherd that 
could rest ignorant or patient at these inroads 
upon his fleck. He paid daily visits to the 
Byrnes, and to all the cottiers who dwelt 
aroundand he zealously instilled antidotes 
stronger than the poison that he sought to 
counteract. Except for the purpose of opposing 
Miss Lowrie’s endeavours at proselytism, the 
good father would not haVe thought it neces¬ 
sary to instruct his young dock as to the dia¬ 
bolical and damned condition of all who went 
to church. But he was n#w under the neces¬ 
sity of depicting them in the most fearful 
and abominable light to his little dockland 
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his teaching was the more powerful, indepen¬ 
dent of parental example, for the lessons of 
Father M c Dowd were imaginative, full of im¬ 
pressive horrors, miracles, and Divine interposi¬ 
tions; to which Miss Lowrie had nothing.to 
oppose, but very naked common sense, stupid 
morality, and pragmatic maxims of religion, 
which the young and the ignorant were incapa¬ 
ble of comprehending, or reverencing. The con¬ 
sequence was, not only that Miss Jemima failed 
utterly in spreading the light of natural reli¬ 
gion through the rising generation around her, 
but that her ill-imagined endeavours had 
the effect of causing the blackest bigotry to be 
instilled into the youthful poor, joined necessa¬ 
rily with a detestation of herself, her family, 
and all her persuasion. 

Still Tim Byrne was in poverty and arrear, 
and M c Dowd, considering circumstances, really 
patient; until Miss Lowrie arrived at th^very 
climax of imprudence, by presenting the eldest 
child of Byrne, th^attended her school, with a 
new Bible,—one of them placed at her disposal 
by the generosity of the lately-convened as- 
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sembfy, some of whose acts have been re¬ 
corded. Father M c Dowd happened to be oc¬ 
cupying a bench at the side of Tim Byrne's 
fire-side when the child entered with the new 
present,—fearful, in despite of the recommen- 
' dation of its being new, that it must contain 
something diabolical, as coming from the hands 
of the heretic Miss Lowrie. The sacristan of 
the monastery did not seize the similar volume 
of the Lady of Avenel, in the early days of 
the Reformation, with more zeal, than Father 
M c Dowd laid hold upon the obnoxious gift of 
Miss Jemima* He could carry his forbearance 
no further; but summoning the whole family, 
not excepting Tim Byrne himself, he preached 
more long and more vehemently than ever he 
did in the pulpit, against the disciples of the 
Devil, and his imps, who were come to en¬ 
trap the souls of the faithfffl, in the shape of 
lady Bible distributors and school-mistresses. 
Father M°Dowd terrified his hearers—both old 
and young alike. The children; hearcl, that to 
open a Bible was tempring the Great God ! 
(which word tempting , by the by, is used in our 
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'religious education as expressive of some awful 
crime, very unintelligible to youth). Tim 
Byrne was himself peremptorily commanded to 
allow his children to attend Miss Lowrie’s 
teaching no more. Tim tried a little at ex¬ 
postulation: but not only was the priest wroth 
and inexorable; but even the good women of 
his own family joined their pastor. Father 
M c Dowd threatened ^communication in case 
of disobedience, and swore that all the stations 
of Lough Darrig would not wash aw$,y the 
sins of sending his,children in the way of dam¬ 
nation. r 

Tim Byrne foresaw the consequences, but 

was obliged to submit; and the non-appear- 

• 

ance of the young clan, after the fatal gift of 
the Bible, told Miss Jemima, plainly enough, 
of the defection. Six of her scholars gone, at 
one fell swoop, wate p. deadly blow to the lan¬ 
guishing school-house; Miss Jemima se^t, and 
herself at last walked down to recover hfer lost 
materials of tuitian. But her coming was ob¬ 
served, and the varlets were all stowed safe 
away before Miss Jemima, heedless of wading 
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in filth, and encountering pigs and poultry, in 
the prosecution of her zealous intentions, cross¬ 
ed the threshold of the Byrne’s cabin. Martha 
was, as usual, engaged in some household work ; 
the grannum, shrunk into herself, occupied the 
chimney-corner, muttering some eternal soli- 
loquys that no one ever heeded; and the mis¬ 
tress of the cabin was scraping together the little 
refuse of the last meal for the hard-faring pig. 

“ Save you kindly, Miss,” said the dame, and 
the salutation was repeated by Martha. 

“ I am glad to see you looking better, 
Martha,” said Miss Jemima, who of late felt 
for the poor deserted girl; “ and how do you 
get through the winter, Judith Byrne?” 

“ Musha then. Miss, myself doesn’t know 
at all at all—it’s the wonder how we're alive— 
and if it waron’t for the sup of buttermilk, and 
the kindness of the master,*we’d be in berrin 
ground long ago, since.” 

An Irish poor mouth is a thing so exquisite 
in its way, that no description nor dialogue can 
do justice to it. Whether it be Jjbe extreme 
of Impudence, or the extreme of wretchedness. 
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that they are most felicitous in affecting and 
expressing has been doubted; for our part, 
however, we should give them the palm in the 
latter. Judith Byrne, however, had reasons for 
her bewailings; had she not, they would most 
probably have been as sorrowfully doled forth. 

“ And where are the children ? ” demanded 
Miss Lowrie. 

“ The children troth ! an they *re just gone 
to pick a bresna , the craturs, to bile their own 
dinners. Tim’s hard set to finish the praties; 
and Martha, poor girl, to have her yarn done 
to help to make up the rint; and'myself haVt 
time—-the gossoons must keep the pot boiling, 
any how.” 

“ And is this the reason you havn't sent them 
to Lay lands this morning?” 

" Sure enough it is, Miss,—what other ?” said 
Judy Byrne, delighted, as she thought, at thus 
getting out of the scrape; whilst the old <^ag in 
the chimney-corner raised her hands aloft, and 
struck them on her knees, increasing the tone 
of her soliloquy to something like utterance. 

“ If that be your only reason, Judy Byrne,” 
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said the young lady, “ the wont of fuel shall ' 
not stand between your., little ones and useful 
instruction. I ’ll have a kish of turf sent down 
to you this evening; and let the young ones come 
to Laylands to-morrow morning.” 

“ Oh ! then, if your ladyship,” replied the 
alarmed Judy, “ wouldn’t be after axing me to 
send the children, I’d be more obligated than 
for the turf.” a 

“Then the scarcity of fuel is not the cause, 
not the only cause, Judith Byrne, of your not 
sending the children ? ” 

“ Sure, they’re kilt with the could these 
mornins, trudging barefooted up to the big 
house, Miss.” 

“ Not more killed, I suppose, than picking a 
bresna . Besides, they shall have shoes, will 
that satisfy you ?” 

“ Och 1 wirra, what’ll become of me!” said 
the sore-pressed Judith; u Miss Jimhimah 
so kind, and me necessiated tp offind her. 
’Tisn't no fault of mine; but I daren’t let the 
childer go.” 

“ Who forbids you ? ” 
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“ The priest, sure; who else would we listen 

V 

to under Heaven, to disoblige your father’s 
daughter, barrin the priest ? And you knows, 
Miss, that we daren’t look cross or contrary to 
him, any how.” 

66 And what reason has the priest for forbid¬ 
ding you to send the children to me ?” 

“ His* own rasons, sorrow a bit of myself 
knows them ! Father M c Dowd was here on 
Saturday the night. Miss, and the booke the 
children brought, set him dancing mad. 11 

“ I dare say it did,” said Miss Lowrie. 

“ And you may say that, Miss. I tould 
him, sure, the children couldn’t spell hardly, 
and wouldn’t know any thing about it; and 
that yoursel, if there were any harm in it, 
didn’t know of it neither; that it was a praty 
book, and would look well on the dresser,—and 
all to that; but the sorrow a halfperth ud 

it aff ^n his 

pocket.”. 

“Carry it off!—what, take the Bible I gave 
you ? Upon my word this is insolence. And 
you let him take it P” 


satisfy the priest but to carry 
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44 Arrah! how could I be helping it, Miss ?" 

44 You had better get the book back from 
your priest then, Judith Byrne; I am not 
bound to supply him with religious learning/' 

44 Give the priest laming, C— safe us—a 
young lady to larn' the priest," cried the woman, 
horrified, however before obsequious. Even 
Martha cast up her eyes; but the old grand- 
mother in the corner lost all patience. ■* 

44 Tache the priest i—och I the concaitftf them 
quality," muttered the hag; 44 they think the 
readin o’books is the only way to get lamin.‘ 
Did ye ever see or hear tell of Father M c Dowd, 
Miss Lowrie ?" said the hag, becoming in¬ 
telligible. 

44 I know nothing about him," replied the 

* 

young lady. 

44 Then the more’s the pity; if ye did, ye’d 
go by what he said, and not go agin him. He's 
a larnid and powerful man, M c Dowd.” 

44 In what is he learned and powerful, goo^ 
woman ?" asked Miss Lowrie, who loved con¬ 
troversy, even with an old Catholic crone. 

44 He’s a very maracle-worker, that young 
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priest; and C&xi drive the ould one ("that'a ould 
Nick, saving your presence,) afore him through 
the country. Sure he preached a devil out of 
Bess Bothus, in the shape of a brass button, 
wid a lock of hair in the shank.”* 

“ Indeed J ” said Miss Lowrie, amazed in 

* 

despite of her ill-humour at finding her Bible 
had faltgp into the holy miracle-worker’s hands. 

<l Ay, indeed, and in troth 1 And it's he that 
knows whatgood or bad; he’ll give up the 
book, 1 warrant him, to Miss, if she wants it; 
* though it’d be better if she'd ha nauthing to 

rig 

do wid it. By the same token, the priest 'll 
be here the day,, to curse the red worms out of 
the pratie garden; there’s no banishin ’em at 
all at all, and they ’re ating the oats up by the 
roots; and what could we do, I’d like to know, 
against varmint of this sort, but for the priest ? 
long life to him!” * 

And Judith continued uttering, ever anon, 

* Fact. A miracle of late years, and announced, as 
having veritably taken place, from a pulpit in the Irish 
metropolis, by one of the most kerned and popular- 

X. + 

preachers of the Homan Catholic church Of Ireland. 
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the response of “ ay, in troth,” fSTthe panegyric 
of her mother-in-law on the power and virtues 
of Father M c Dowd. Fond as she was of con¬ 
troversy, Miss Jemima felt that there was no use 
in attempting to undertake one against a person¬ 
age in the habit of miracle, and arming for the 
avowed purpose of performing one. She there¬ 
fore wisely, though still indignantly, llltreated, 
leaving the field clear for her ecclesiastic^ anta¬ 
gonist. The urchins, whom she sought, there 
was no hope of recovering: the protestants of the 
parish were, for the most part, too wealthy and 
comfortable to need or accept of her eleemosy¬ 
nary schooling for their children; and with no 
very amifjble feelings in consequence. Miss Je¬ 
mima was necessitated to resolve on an aban¬ 
donment of her hobbyhorse of instruction. 

The Byrne family, as their secession had given 
the great and final blow to her projects, were the 
principal objects of Miss Lowrie’s resentment; 
to participate in which, she was powerful enough* 

* 

to compel her father, his agent, and steward. 
The ears of Mr. Lowrie were deaf to Tim 

dairy of 

vo&Vi m. 


Byrne j| pleading, and the kitchen and 
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- Laylands were alike closed against Judith, and 
even Martha. The agent was ordered to have 
an eye to Tim, lest he should run; the steward 
to look sharp if his cow or horse strayed upon 
the demesne, when the animals were inevitably 
pounded,—a rigour with which the poor farmer 
had never before been visited. * Even the chil¬ 
dren were forbidden to gather their bresna , or 
bundle' of sticks, beyond their own immediate 
fences; and prosecution was threatened for some 
twigs that had been cut beyond the established 
wearing. These last visitations of misfortune, 
poor Tim was not stout enough in eifffer heart 
or pocket to bear up against: he saw how af¬ 
fairs must go at the last, and from faint-heart¬ 
edness he at length gave over the activity and 
exertion with which he had, in spite of fore¬ 
bodings, continued to prop for a while the affairs 
of his sinking famil}. Tim had been always a 
sober and a domestic man, but now h<* became 
better acquainted with the public-houses of 
Ardenmorc; he flew to that only antidote 
against despair that can be purchased, and was 
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constant in attendance on market-days, more as a 
buyer of liquor than a seller of grain. This was 
added to the sorrows of his family, and of poor 
Martha. In his return home at night, however 
low-spirited, they had felt cheered and com¬ 
forted; but his new and fatal remedy for grief 
was the destruction of all hope in them. 

Whilst the Byrnes were thus treading*Ofast the 
down-hill path of misfortune, St. George''was 
absorbed in the varying moods of his passion, 
alternating from hope to fear, from confidence to 
suspicion. In his rides and walks, too, he rather 
shunned the direction of Lay lands, in which the 
Byrnes dwelt; and so impatient had the lover 
become, apd intolerant of crowd and bustle, 
that on market-days he took care to leave the 
town for some far and solitary ride, until even¬ 
ing restored its streets to quiet. Owing to these 
causes, a long interval elapsed without his see¬ 
ing or hearing of Martha, or her father. His 
thoughts frequently recurred to the poor girl, • 
whose story had interested him, but he waited 
daily for an answer to his inquiries respecting 

i 2 
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Bulger, that when he next visited tjie cot¬ 
tage, it might be with tidings of one kind or 
other. 

/ 

Pondering on any subject, save the Byrnes, 

/ 

St. George sate on the morning after his sport¬ 
ing trip at home, in the good humour we have 
described, and meditating soipe excuse for pay¬ 
ing a visit to Ardenmore House and Louisa. 

“ A man wanted to spake with his reverence 
mighty badly,” he was told. 

“ Who is he ?” 

f( ’Tis I,” said Tim Byrne, making himself 
visible; for, like a knowing dusi, he had fol¬ 
lowed his announcer to the door of the curate’s 
sanctorium. 

44 And what’s the matter with you, Tim ?” 

44 Troth, your reverence, we’re fairly kilt at 
last,—racked quite,—and I came to you.” 

“ Does any thing ail Martha?” asked St. 

*0\ 

George. 

“ Nauthing more than ever,—it’s on all pf 
us that it’s come at last.” 

46 What is come?” 4i 

• r c, * ; <• ’ ‘ ! 

44 Povertv and ruination su*e,--what else?” 
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^1 atn soiTy to hear this,Tim. And what 
can have brought this upon you in so short a 
time ?” 

“ Devil a halperth ! then, but those ’semblies, 
and school-houses, and the like. Whatsomever 
put in people's heads to think of'em, to distress 
poor bodies, when the times are hard enough o’ 
themsels.” 

<c And what can’the assemblies or the school- 
houses possibly have to do with you, my good 
friend ?” 

<c Fai|| an' that’s what myself can’t tell. But 
your honour "knows liow we've been sitiated " 
with the landlord, Mr. Lowrie, this long time; 
the ould rint quit unpossible to pay, and no 
abatement fixed, but his honour taking all he 
can get;—so that I may say, he has us fairly 
in his hand. What vexes me is* that this isn’t 
the way he trates the others that have the luck 
to have no wives or^philder; they’ve nothing t° 
do but run, and he's afraid to drive ’em to't. 
Whereas he knows I can’t, your reverence, and 
so he grinds me.” 

“ Well, Tun,” said St. George, “ you know 
that in all this I cannot help you; I have no 
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influence with Mr. Lowrie; and I do not want 
to hear any ill of him. 51 

“ Is it myself spake ill of any one ?” Teplied 
. Tim ; “ not I, itt troth. But I’m a comin to 
it, if your reverence'll hear me. Hard-driven 
we war kept these cruel times; but still we 
bore on, on till now that Miss Jimmy Lowrie 
has set us all astray with the priest.” 

“ What! with Father M'Dowd ?—What do 
you mean 

“ Your reverence knows the meetin that was 
here to obligate us all to lam to spell out of 
yere Scripter. Long life to yer&elf! that took ' 
no part or hand in it; and that *s what we all 
love ye for.” 

J in 

u You mistake, my good friend. The meet¬ 
ing was not for any such purpose. It was 
merely for the purchase and distribution of 
cheap copies of the Scriptures. ,, 

Vi 

“ Ay, your reverence, tjjat’s it; and it’s all 
the same, sure. As they tould us then, it has 
proved since. For soon after Miss Jimmy set 
up her school, to tache the children, just as if 
larning to spell ud make ’em a' bit the better.” 

Arid very charitable and kind I think the 
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conduct of Miss Lowrie to have been, in giving 
her time and attention to teach the poor chil¬ 
dren around her. A knowledge of reading and 
writing, Tim Byrne, would have helped your 
children, perhaps, to earn their bread by and 
by.” 

1,6 Then, begging your reverence’s pardon,” 
said Tim, I’d rather see the whole boilin o* 
them in their graves, than have ’em made clarks 
or torneys. It isn’t myself that ud like to be 
contradicting or argufying with your reverence's 
honour, on what it must know best, sure, and 
why notbut look at the townsfolk themsels 
and their childer, that ha been taught to read 
and to sp^ll—and you see, they’re black Pres- 
byterons every one. *And by my soul! if ye 
spelt us all into that, it’s but a bad bargain 
ye’d be drivin.” 

St. George’ felt that there was some truth in 
this part of the poor man’s argument, however 

f 

he had hit upon it; and the curate made no 
contradiction or comment. 

“ But as I was goin to ’quaint your reverence, 
when Miss axed for the childer, sure Judy 
couldn’t but send 'em. And sure as she did, it 
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wam’t to spell at all at all, that Miss Jimmie 

\ ^ >i V , tt 

taught ’em, but tip-top larnin to—to puzzle 

r ■ , • ■* 

the priest; and if you war blit to seeFather 
M c Dowd, how mad he was at the hathen know¬ 
ledge that had been put into the craturs. For 
all that, I got round the priest, and talked him 
quiet oncet or twicet, for he is a good sort of a 
body, and likes a drop, ahd isn’t malevolent 
the laste taste in the world. On till last Saturday 
night it was come five weeks, who should be 
with us but Father M c Dowd, when the cbilder 
cam home. And what should little Judy have 
in her fist but a bran-new Bible, given her, she 
said, by Miss, all as one as if it was a story¬ 
book. Och, by my soul! ye might as well ha* 
been tying Dundalk Bay in a big storm down 
wid a rope of suggawns, as thought of quieting 
him. Pullialoo! your reverence knows what 
the clargy are when 'they’re vexed;—troth, 

they’re as bad as the women, everjjbit; and 

' * 

that’s saying enough for 'em. And the long 
and the short of it was, that Father M c Dowd 
wouldn't hear of me sending the cbilder any 
more at all at all." 


* 
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«« Well?” 

(,/ ' ' r • 

“ And sure that angered Miss, and Miss 

angered master; and it's all fallen upon poor 
Tim's head. Judy and Martha were first for¬ 
bidden the big house; Martha went up the day 
after the bible-row to the big house, and all the 
young ladies flew at and abused her; and the 
poor girl would ha cried, if she could, but the 
tears din't come to the broken-harted cratur. 

tr 

And then the cow was pounded every hour in 
the day, and the childer frighted and threat¬ 
ened ; and at gaslit, down comes the agent, and 
axes Tim for what he hasn't. And he driv off 
our heifer, your Reverence, and we're to be turned 
out to the ditch, and all our bits o' things, the 
remains of our ould days o' comfort, are to be 
canted immadiately; and-” 

Poor Tim Byrne could say no more, but 

« 

ground his teeth together tight to keep the 
big drops from bursting forth from his eyes, 
and shaming the furrowed cheeks of manhood 
by trickling down them. St. George himself 
could not reply to the unfortunate man, who 
continued,— 
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u There ’s more like me in the country per¬ 
secuted, and all for some trifle o’, the kind! And 
I know what they'll do, is to unite and ruin 
the country, by burnin and slaying, and massa- 
creeing every new tenant that dares to step into 
their shoes. But I’m a paeeable man, and the 
women dependent on me, and what to do in the 

wide world this blessed day I don’t know.” 

* 

“ What sum do you want to make up your 
rent, Tim P* asked the benevolent curate. 

<c Sorrow a use in your reverence axing. Nor 
will mysel tell you, for fear you’d think it' was 
for that I came:—I wouldn’t take the room-full 

of golden guineas to live on the land of Lay- 

\ 

lands. Let the negers take what they can get; 
I’ll wash my hands of them, and begin the world 
again, if I could only get a place to put my head 
in. Maybe your reverence ud spake a word to 
the rector that’s coming now to thii* part of the 
country, or to Mr. Pennington, or'any of the 
gentlefolk; there might be a place with one or 
other o’ them, that ud do Tim Byrne. And 
I’m an honest man, your reverence, tho’ I have 
gone to rack; and was in a right good way 
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driving afore the pace. Bad luck to the red 
coats! that couldn't let Bony alone where he 
was. It’s the downfall o’him, that was the 
downfall of the country. . And talkin o’ the 
red coats, your honour has heard nothing for 
Martha? She says not a word, poor thing; but 
her look says plain enough, if poor Michy 
were here now to help us,—and I can’t bear 
that look.” 

“ I have received no answer whatever as yet 
to my inquiries,” said St. George. “ With 
respect to yourself, Tim, which is the more 
presang matter at present, I’ll do what I can, 
as far as speaking goes; but I fear my influ¬ 
ence is but weak.” 

u If your reverence ’ll spake for me, it’s all I 
can axe,” said Tim; “ the word of the good 
heart never failed a poor man,^rhis blessing bo 
upon you!” 

No sooner hud Tim Byrne quitted St. 

George, after .telling his mournful story, than 

* 

the curate, with the thoughts of even Louisa 
Pennington absorbed in his benovolent zeal to 
aid the oppressed cottier, r»et forth to Arden- 
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more House. He was fortunate enough to 
meet with Mr. Pennington in his grounds;, to 
whom he forthwith opened the case of this 
unfortunate victim to the fall of Bonaparte, and 
the rise of New Light. Mr. Pennington at first 
evaded the wishes of St. George, unwilling to 
seem to stand forth the receiver or proteetor 
of a tenant that Mr. Lowrie had dispossessed 
with resentful feelings. But the eloquence of 
the curate won upon him, as the latter depict¬ 
ed, with indignant eloquence, the cruelty 'and 
petty retaliation of his saintly neighbour.— 

i 

However irresolute or unwilling Mr. Penning¬ 
ton was at first, and for a long time, to incur 
the possibility of offending the owner of Lay- 
lands, the story of Martha, which the curate 
brought forth as a powerful reserve to over¬ 
come his disinclination, finally conquered. And 
it was decided, that the unfortunate ,'JTim Byrne 
and his family should find a refuge on the 
estate of Ardenmore. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The benevolent purpose of the curate’s visit 
being accomplished, the selfish part alqne re¬ 
mained to be fulfilled. Mr. Pennington made 
no observation respecting St. George's having 
absented himself for so many days; and this 
the curate attributed to delicacy, or some 
especial motive; whereas the squire had never, 
perhaps, once turned his thoughts upon his 
young clerical friend since. But your sensitive 
beings are sharp-sighted enough to descry a 
motive in every thing. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed, however, that the } r oung ladies were 
either so blind or preoccupied, as not to have 
perceived the curate's secession and its cause. 
Eouisa was delighted at having thus played off 
the army against the church; and vowed that 
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Captain Snobbs was become the most amusing . 
creature, since her attention had called him 
forth. He had been at first an animal upon 
his good behaviour—well-behaved and dull; 
but since his vanity and freedom had acquired 
opportunities to break forth, his vaunts, and 
extravagancies, and self-complacencies, formed 
one of those delicious monologues of farce, 
which the fair sex so love to enjoy. 

i 

The Captain had been regular in his assi- * 
duities during the secession of the curate ; and 

Louisa felt considerably relieved by the amuse- 

% 

ment of coquetry, practised upon a subject in 
whom her heart was nowise interested. The 
amiable and simple Mary in vain expostulated 
with her cruel cousin, in behalf, indeed, of the 
male sex in general, but more especially for 
the mild and sensitive St. George. 

“ What would you- have me do, my dear 
Mary,'” would Louisa reply, “except torment 
the creatures, whom -1 used to dream of as 
angels, and whom I find nothing but com¬ 
pounds of self, affectation and oddity ?” 
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“ Why not, then, permit them to seek'..their 
happiness elsewhere in peace ?” 

6< And see myself miserable alone J What 
amiability you preach, my sweet cousin, to one 
upon the very unamiable verge of being an old 
maid.” 

“ Marry one of them, my dear Louisa, and 

avoid the fate.” 

* • 

“ No! Mary; to be tyrannized over, nay, 
say even thwarted, by a being whom you can 
neither all love nor respect, is a fate far more 
dreadful than leading apes. And I am pas* 
loving. Had I been always without a heart, 
it would have mattered little; but I had one, 
frittered as it was, and the memory of its wild 
sensations haunts me. No! I cannot be con¬ 
tented with a secondary, with an inferior pas¬ 
sion—and any other I am incapable of feeling. 
Do you know, 1 struggle to love sometimes, 
and even flatter myself at others that I do. 
But it is all flattery, false ! My sense of the * 
ridiculous is too acutfe, my pulse heats too 
leisurely; and, like other old women, I should 
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only* make a fool of myself by fancying my 
feelings young.” 

“ Ah! Louisa, and have you not merited 
this fearful state ?” 

M I have indeed, Mary, deserved misery;— 
but I see no necessity for increasing my pu¬ 
nishment. I am doomed to be unhappy single; 
but unhappy as a wife, is a state I would avoid 
as far more dreadful.” 

“ And if this be your resolution, why torture < 
all the luckless specimens of mankind that fall 
in your way ?” 

“ l torture them, Mary I Would you have 
me write nun upon my forehead, or marry in 
a hurry, like the pretty Miss O., to avoid 
killing hapless youth ? "Wait, my dear Mary, 
not only until you are my age, but until you 
are a grandmother, and you will find the 
woman adhere to your feelings stdl. Men 
have penetration enough, Mary, if their vanity 
would not obscure their eyesight, to see what 
is jest, what feeling; and if'their vanity does 
stand in the way, they deserve the punishment. 
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Do you pity such beings as Snobbs or Sir 
Starcouft?” 

“No!” replied Mary; “but for Charles St. 
J George I feel sincerely. He seems so simple, 
so tender, so true, so sensitive, that if my heart 
were not engaged, I should fall in love with 
him myself, Louisa.” 

“Upon my word! I shall warn Harry to 
look to himself. And I believe if you were to 
# do so, Mary, I should take pity on him imme¬ 
diately; for, in truth, my languid powers of 
affection need such an excitement as a rival to 
fan them into something like passion.” 

Mary answered but with a sigh to these, 
to her incomprehensible feelings; she thought 
them to be affected by Louisa. They were 
not. The sluggish, apathetic state in which 
she suffered, but would not arise from, was 
hers, just as she described it. And the feel¬ 
ings of her own heartlessness were embittered 
by the recollection that she had been otherwise. 
'Had not coquetry or fate stepped in to mar 
the natural current of her life, those feelings. 
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that she now regretted would have waxed 
faint,' it is true, even as they had acttifeHy be¬ 
come ; but then they would have been re- 

H 

placed by others as delicious and as noble— 
those of maturity, for instance; and in their 
fulness she could not have regretted the decay of 
younger passions. But at her years, to recur 
and recommence the path of life was difficult; 
time's vehicle is not one that tarries; and in it 
borne on, Louisa could but revert her glances 
and regrets towards the past, without the 
possibility of return, or the resolution to at¬ 
tempt it. Could youth, that is so apt to con¬ 
temn and to misuse its genial feelings, foresee 
but for a moment how passing, how irrecover¬ 
able, and how regretted these afterwards be¬ 
come—why, we should have fewer worn-out 

rakes, and fewer maids, or women, all as un- 

* 

wedded in heart, of the world / 

* , 

u But he really is quite & proficient in our 
own art, this curate, whom you call so simple, 
Mary. He would break thy heart, girl, had 
you him for a lover. He quarrels with you on 
principle, by way of whetting your affection, and 
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varying his own feelings. His sighs and pout- 
ings stffepeed. one another rapidly as the waves 

of the tide; he alternates from pique to pro- 

■ 

tcstapon. He is a true lover, I do believe ; 
for he seems determined to make himself and 
iits mistress wretched. I really do not know 
what to do with him; his strange mode of 
wooing has certainly some power or charm 
about it; 'and I own myself, Mary, not alto- 
gether indifferent to this St. George. But, 
dear me, to take offence at Snobbs’s being here, 
and Jly off, and stay away. Now I will engage 
lie is revelling in dreams, like the Arabian 
china-vender, and expects that I, his princess, 
shall approach him for forgiveness on my 
bended knees. The apparent humility, and 
really overweening impertinence, of these studi¬ 
ous and contemplative folk is wonderful;—it is 
incredible, till you have actual experience of it. 
The pride and vanity of all the rest of the 
world is externa], but with them it is pro¬ 
foundly buried as it is profoundly rooted.” 

46 Now, my dear Louisa, do not go so deeply ; 
your terrible penetration deceives, more than 
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the want of it. St. George is a modest, re* 
tiring, sensitive youth, who loves you,»and eon 
have no premeditated purpose in this strange 
conduct. A little whimsical already, his af¬ 
fection for you has driven him mad outright; 
and if all the world saw and mocked his ex¬ 
travagance, you alone, Louisa, should refrain. 
I wish he were to come oftener to Ardenmore, 
and we would humanize him.? 

“ Well! Mary,” said Louisa, “ I thank you 
for that. It is a delightful idea. A menagerie 
of lovers would be a most amusing appendage 
to a lady’s abode.” 

“ Fie now ! Louisa. And I declare, here is 
Mr. St. George himself !” 

c< He seems excessively nervous,” said Louisa. 
" Captain Snobbs leading the forlorn-hope, 
could not look more cadaverous.” 

“ Well! thou heartless creature l Do now, 
Louisa, set him at his ease by some ^nd word,” 
said the amiable Mary, when the curate's en¬ 
trance , interrupted her. 

**And are you quite recovered. Sir?” said 
Miss Pennington, after a little time* a We 
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were very much frightened, I assure you, when 
you went away so suddenly last week; and were 
about to send down to inquire yesterday, when 
some one told us that you were seen leading 

the chase with the . hounds yesterday. I 

never knew you hunted, Mr. St. George ?” 

46 Nor did I know it myself until yesterday,” 
answered St. George, smiling; £< some whim 
urged me to try for once the pleasures of the 
sport.” 

44 Open confession,” said Miss Pennington; 
44 then you allow yourself to be whimsical, Mr. 
St. George ?** 

4C I fear it has been the case of late, though 
not my natural character. I hope, if that my 
whims have in aught offended, Miss Pennington 
at least will paiuon them.” 

44 Dear me,” said Miss Pennington, 44 do not 
talk of pardons, the word has a sound of fear¬ 
ful romance in it.” 

Ci And why fearful ?” 

“ Because so near akin to the ridiculous.” 

“I am afraid, then, that you must have 
found me very ridiculous at times,” observed 
St. George. 
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Louisa smiled most malicious assent. 

“ Not more than either of us, I ai$ sure,” 
said Mary. 

“ No, in truth,” said Louisa, ** we have in¬ 
dulged, especially of late, in nonsense of a 
very exalted kind, for which our weak women's 
brains are not to be taxed. It was our friend, 
Mr. St. George here, with his out-o’-the-world 
thoughts and fancies, who communicated to us 
an extravagant tone of enthusiasm ; and having 
no sooner wound our imagination to a proper 
pitch, than the magician vanishes,—no doubt, 
laughing at our folly. Whilst the next tidings 
we learn of our sentimentalist is, that the ten¬ 
der and timorous youth is leading a gang of 
break-necks in the mad career of a fox-chase. 
Such versatility of whim and influence, alike 
over squires and ladies, would have constituted 
a sorcerer in the olden time. However, this 
last respite that he hds allowed u*. from his 
incantations, has served to break the spell, and 
restore our senses. And now, I* think, we bid 
fair to set the enchanter at defiance.” 

“ What can be all this .that you are saying, 
Louisa ? 99 asked Mary. 
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“ A very uitjust accusation, and harsh sen- 
tence pa$$ed against me, I fear,” said St. George. 

ct Simple self-defence! nothing more,*’ ex¬ 
claimed Louisa, and she hummed, 

‘‘Oh ! Judies, beware of a gay, young clerc. 

Who loves and then rides away.” 

“ Nay, indeed, you must forgive me, Miss 
Louisa,” said St. George. 

“ What! asking pardon afrain,—for - some 
imaginative fault I warrant. Surely you, Re¬ 
verend Sir, a sober and orthodox parson, can¬ 
not be the sorcerer we dread?” 

And the curate, thus flung aback, regained 
mute until the entrance of Mr. Pennington 
relieved him. 

Mr. Pennington mentioned that he had seen 
poor Tim Byrne, and had arranged his becoming 
a tenant of Ardenmore. u I am,much afraid,” 
said he. “ that the Lowries will be in dudgeon 
thereat. But I have seen and spoken with 
Byrne himself, and with his daughter Martha; 
whose story, girls, I wonder you never heard 
or mentioned to me. And it is an act of real 
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charity, a case is '%l|ki£thfe fd&r of otfending 
oneVneighboar even AboA not interfd^. ^Attd 
done it shall be,- Jupiter ! ” 

“ What about! ^Tim and Martha Byrne, 
father ?” said Mary. 

“ And Mr. St. George even has not informed 
you ? Why ! what can you 1 have been talking 
about.all this time ?” 

Louisa coloured slightly; and St. George 
observed, that be was about to acquaint the 
young ladies with the st6ry when Mr. Pen¬ 
nington had entered. Theicurate then dilated 
the story of the Barnes, which interested both 
the Miss Penningtons much. 

“She must have coquetted with the lad,. 
Martha herself must, 9 ’ Skid Louisa, “or he 
would not have listed merely Tdif^he old nfan’s 
denial.” 

*Mary, from whom the tears fell, would have 

/ 

answered this* indignantly, and threbyexcited 
her elder cousin's mirth, if the presets of the 
cUrate bad not restrained her from bringing 
forth Louisa’s hal&affeeted unamiability. 

Mr. Pennington patted his daugfctterVcheek. 
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: V UwpCfc he> “ that our 

pity for^these Byrne#rvriJl not bring any further 
unpleasantness to you and Harry, 1 almost 
wonder, as it is, how my sUh^yed friend Gervas 
permits his son to frequent our unhallowed 
abode^especiady with the serious views that 
Harry entertains towards you, my girl. I fear 
they want nothing but a pretext to oppose and 
*Oar the happiness of both, and they might 
readily seize upon the assistance we are about 
to hold out to the Byrnes, as such.” 

V-Xhat should . have been considered,” said 
Louisa; “to sacrifice our^pvn happiness to a 
benevolent whim,—to a whimsical motive or 
personage of any kind* would be the height 
of madness*” # 

- “ Nay,” Pennington, “ X have full 

confidence in Harry’s affection, and his influence 
qjper Mr. Lowrie is-very great, notwithstanding 
his opposition to the over-seriousness of the rest 
of the fhlhtiy. Let not fears for me or Harry 
interfent with your benevolent intentions*©* 
wards the Byrnes; the thought would: distress 
nm^ and Hariry loo, 1 anji cfrtqu&u metres tjlan. 
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even- a‘flight intatfufrineq tb out owfc>> littje 
hopes fflpd plans,” 

f< Very w«U» my kjaadWhewllsd Mery^be k-eo,"- 
said her father; “ Barry, I dare say, will he 
able to talk down the wrath of the saints* I 
must go to speak with the steward, respecting 
the reception of the new tenant.” 

When St. George was left once more a]one 
with the ladies, and that Louisa had severely 
censured her cousin for risking her own tran-> 
quillity that she might befriend a sentimental 
peasant, Louisa's coquetry, that formerly con¬ 
sisted in acting t^vamiable, now seemed to. 
^pride^seif in displaying the conlrary. The*- 
conversation, that is, Louisa's raillery, recurred 
to torture the pemtencellbf St. George, pnd 
punish the curate for his lf$e fMful absence, 
and his sporting attempt at affecting the care- 

w 

Ifefe And if to torture was her object,,Louhg. 
succeeded in inflicting on the sena^ve. and jm$' 
JWtiepfc St, George# a sufficient porlf&fc tp> f 
defy, her ntntostf vengeance* The jgiftrfcfce Me* 
bent on making his peacf&apdf hofeali^hiliai 
air M^ce^tipp^ibat^j^k ^ faifc^dwwrm 
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even aiVtoted and 1 fMpftVditated 'VSsefltment; 

s -4w 

and the cruel Louisa,*^ length, relented* into 
her eld feelings and ways **£ kindness towards 
him. 

These revolutions of sentiment take place in 
hours, data! to ladies who wish to preserve their 
independence. They are entrapped into feel¬ 
ing* in this manner without being prepared; 
and it is in similar moments that vows and pro¬ 
mises are most oftei^extracted, in geneitift ad¬ 
hered to by the fair^lf it requires more trouble 
to bteak through ^than to keep them; and, 
slighted at thftes from motives all ‘as trivial. 
Mary Pennington, who had, in no* small degree, 
contributed to her cousin's returning kindness 
to the curate, and who witnessed it with plea¬ 
sure? propoS#^' aftehort walk in the grounds, 
knowing, that there she might huger behind 
and* loiter aside without so palpably leaving 
George and Louisa alone to an 4tlairdi&em$ftt, 
w het* quitting the room would do^-axt abrupt^ 
mode*df leaving lovers to a 4Hb&4 lie. at oSflifeh 5 
botlf Mted std stM. 

dfieitod^wwa la^hfi 

x 2 
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from his success, rejptii^ t9 the Byrnes,.And.bis 
patie$pe weathered round the cold point? t pf JLou- 
isa’s caprice; on which* at, any other time it would 

have been cast away. * He was wound up, in fact, 

» 

to the pitch proper for the task, of wqojpg, and 
talked over the coquette, until she begap really 
to call in question her former, opinions of him. 
It was the lucky hot#*, and chance excitement 
allowed St. George tp seize the opportunity.. 
Som^pf on r ; readers mus^ haye observed a re¬ 
tiring, contemplative mapf aroused by some 
trivial epuse to assume for^ft moment the con¬ 
versational lead, t&at. at other times he would 
* shrink from-with what a brilliant, success he 
wields tlie momentary sceptre, and assumes, 
through* the means of inspiration, that easy and 
commanding tone of confidence, twhjch, in 5 ac¬ 
complished men of breeding, sense?, and self- 
piPjSGSsion* is the acquirement of lung training 
aqd habit, 

Similar was, the tope which his late feats, 
his success* and, perhaps some physical causfcof 
. the moment enabled St.Qeqrge, tq^$um& yith 
, Louisa *;whjp, though; prepare^Jo battle agaipst 
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and ttiock SE^vefy thing fh the 'yf&j of supplica¬ 
tion frOfft thfe lover, wtfs t*hns takeri completely 


by'fctfrprrse, and surrendered, to her own asto¬ 
nishment, almost at discretion/ 

St. George mentioned the encouragement of 
Captain Shobbs, a fellow be despised, as con¬ 
duct that he had a right to complain of. And, 
stf&iige to say, the subdued Louisa bad not 
courage, or it did not occur to her to question 
or demur to any sridh right. But he thought 
nothing of it, he asserted. He was confident, 
that the ardour^of his sentiments could be 
equalled by rfo rival; thetffeasis of his attach¬ 
ment was nobler, his feelings purer, and the 
whole category of his love quite another species 
of passion from that^entertained and talked of 
by the world in ^general. Louiia would have 
laughed at this, if told in a whine,—its irresisti¬ 
bility was in the tone of taking it for granftd. 
He vowed it was so; and she thought, she 
felt it iftust he so. Sir Starcdurt, Snobbs,—- 
sword tmd gown kicked the beam, as the weight 
of the curate's momentary impudence and elo¬ 
quence sunk upon her heart. He knelt, that 
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young and romantic minister of the church, 
but on one knee, however, before the shrine of 
the peerless Louisa. And the fair worshipped, 
ere she could call to her aid one cautious, cal¬ 
culating, vacillating thought, for the immediate 
purpose of freeing her hand and glove, then 
imprisoned in the grasp of her adorer; and, 
moreover, lest both should be surprised in such 
very romantic and ludicrous positions;—for 
these,«and for these motives alone, Louisa 
half-nodded, half-muttered acquiescence. 
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CHAPTER X. 


'* And what may you have stood up for,-Sir?'” 
demanded an imperious bishop of one of his 
’clergy, at a visitation, after having indulged in 
some acrimonious remarks respecting anothei 
who was absent. 

“ I stood up to screen Mr.-from your 

Lordship's resentment,” was the reply. 

“ Resentment!” cried his Lordship shocked, 
4 ‘ God forbid that such a monster should find 
harbour in this bosom.” 

“ Oh ! my Lord,” replied the pert junior of 
the church, “ we have heard of even holy and 
pious resentments.” 

An holy and pious resentment, no doubt, 
was that which seized upon the Lowries, when 
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they heard of '’the assistance and refuge held 
out to their tenant Byrne, the ungrateful. and 
ungodly wretch, who could not put together his 
rent out of low prices, and who refused to make 

up the deficiency by yielding his offspring to 

* 

Miss Jemima's tuition. Indignation pervaded the 
whole household of Laylands, and even Harry 
felt unable to face the storm with his wonted 
recklessness and good humour. On him, in¬ 
deed, as an obstinate adherent of Old Light, 
and the nearest object that frowns and sharp-* 
things could be wreaked upon, the first gusts 
of resentment fell. He bore all in hopes of 
propitiating their ferocity; even the amiable 
taunts of his sisters lie left unanswered; but 
the t source of anger and ill-humour was one 
not to be sweetened or exhausted; and Mr. 

Lowrie, at last, reached the extremity of his 

■ 

ire, in solemnly forbidding Harry to visit Ar- 

denmore House for the future, unler pain ,of 

> 1 

his. heaviest displeasure. Harry made no use¬ 
less reply at the moment, deeming it best Jto 
await the ebb of angry feeling in his parent. 
That, however, came not as he reckoned, and 
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poor Mary was severely punished for ifer kind- 

heartedness towards the Byrnes, by the pro- 

/ • *■ 

tracted absence of her lover. 

* 

St. George, however, was the chiefs and in¬ 
deed, the deserving object of the displeasure 
of the saints; ^ it was who had gtnltily dis¬ 
placed O’Sing, and deviated from the path of 
pathos and sanctitude, which the late curate 
had followed to their edification ; he it was 
that had seen them browbeaten and overcome 
by the profane eloquence of Cornelius Slater, 
yet had not raised a sentence in their defence. 
He had leagued with M c Dowd to continue 
darkness over the land, and to leave Protestant 
and Papist in ignominious and graceless good 
feelings and peace between each other. Lastly, 
he bad interfered between landlord and tenant, 
had spirited the Byrnes to follow the priest’s 
advice, not Miss Jemima’s plan of education, 

f 

and had secured to the Byrnes,' through his 
interest With Mr. Pennington, a comfortable 
retre&t, which would convert the vengeance of 
the^lidwries into something like a piece of good 
fortune, befallen the peasant family. These 

x 5 
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grievance^ duly arranged and amplifiedinttf ’b 
serious aocusation, were not. rese rved for the pri¬ 
vate reflections of the saints, and the whetting 
of their spleen** but ’were communicated dut of 
mere respect and seal for the churchy not only 
to the rector of Arden more parish, but to the 
bishop • of the- Diocese, who happened to be the 
then primate of all Ireland. 

, As the visitation drew near, our curate set 
forth, along with his brethren, to the court of 
this sacerdotal monarch at Armagh, there to an¬ 
swer to the dirtful charges of the saints; which, 
however, weighed but little upon him, secure 
in a good conscience, and in ladies’ love.* His 
journey* through the more mountainous and pic¬ 
turesque regions of the north,afforded him a time 
and scene most favourable for indulging those 
fond . and *hap©y fancies that were uppermost 
in his breast. Something srmilsjr ; to'tbose of 
a sailor landing after .his last, voyage, are* the 
feelings of a successful lover, his term of woo- 
hig- over,^the* painful task has been 1 
the joys of port are wt hand/ and tbapsittof 
doubt and fear* no longer tosbe veaturfd^tpan. 
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The itricte teken froro youtli to. manhood* at 
this period, as prodigious; life is henceforward 
viewed from a. different position, and 1 with di^ 
ferent feelings, with many that are less enchant¬ 
ing, certainly; but those that;reina^however 
subdued* are more solid and Secure, > It is a 
solace to be enabled to look upon a group of 
enchanting females, admiring but s unmoved, 
secure in the possession of a similar being. 
How happy an exchange this, for the nervous, 
longing, anxious state of bachelordom, in which 
we regard each new and lovely countenance 
with the dread of our future fate; depending on 
iti frown or smile. . , 

Similar were St. George's self-congratulations, 
for after his late interview with Louisa, he felt 
confident, without arrogance, that she was irre¬ 
vocably his. Anticipations of weeded happiness 
formed the main subject of his reveries, which 
he was unwillingly compelled now and then to 
digress from by the company and conversation 
ofjsome brother ecclesiastic* bent upon, the same 
Journey. Thesestray companions, hpwever„«£ 

31 1 " 

the? gahae doth, harmonised but little with JUh 
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tone of mind; the egotism of St. Geocgn then 
prizing his individual feelings far above the nu¬ 
merous and extensive ecclesiastical interests that 
seemed to fill their -minds. He cared not who 
had fallen under the weight of sequestrations, 
who under that of the Primate’s displeasure— 
what benefice was vacant, or with whom it was 
likely to be filled; nor indeed was he altogether 
master of those controversial points of dispute, 

9 

which divided the very parish in which his 
office lay. In this happy state of ignorance 
and carelessness, St. George arrived at the 
archiepiscopal see. 

, He with some difficulty secured a lodging for 
the night,—a retired one he sought, but neither 
town nor inn afforded this; and as the days 
were by this time too short to allow of meditative 
evening walks, which St. George would willing¬ 
ly have taken for the purpose of contemplating 
at that seasonable hour, the hierarehal relics 
that adorn Armagh, he found himself constrain¬ 
ed to join the society of his clerical comrades. 
Young folk, when thoughts run in the yetn of 
Zimmerman* and who have become most sadly 
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sentimental, as youth often does become, under 
divers kinds of influence, grow necessarily mis* 
anthropical, and shun society:, the world, in 
fact, in despite of these reveries, bring a merry 
world and a laughing one in general, and thus 
not suiting / their humour. In this general 
hatred to mankind or to its society, is included 
a most especial aversion to those of the same 
class, profession, or pursuit; as such have always 
the right and the means to step within the circle 
of intimacy, which the sentimentalist would pre¬ 
serve sacred. For this reason the festive board 
of. his fox-hunting friends would have been 
relief and delight to our curate^ in comparison 
with the little ecclesiastical, and yet convivial 
synod, in which he was forced to mingle: ‘ not 
that St. . George despised his profession, or dis¬ 
liked to be reminded of his bring of it~-on the 
contrary, his idea of it was so lofty, even arro¬ 
gant, that the coarse samples of the ministry 
around disgusted him. ; 

The honest clerics were, like other honest 
men and Pats, making themselves merry over a 
jug of smoking punch v in conversation of. all 
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careless kind, indulging in that- ease of/attitude 
and thought, that oonvindity always i«9pn» 
after fatigue. However their conversation wan¬ 
dered* it still returned to the idol, that for the 
present they all seemed to fear and worship- 
No mess-table, which I take to be the, most 
flagrant specimen of despotism and slavety in 
the modern world of society, ever stood in half 
such awe of the Colonel, as did ogir ministruli of 
their great commanding officer, the Primate: his 
power was supreme, his thoughts on such a sub¬ 
ject leaned to such a side, and were irrefragable. 
I never blame the haughtiness of men,—for the 
parvenu is never half so prone to be domineering, 
as the candidate parvenu is to be servile- 
St, George, who from habits of independence 
and gentlemanly breeding, as well as from the 
distraction arising from his feelings, had lopk.ed 
forward to this Visitation with nothing like &we, 
began here to participate in it \ Cleric after 
cleric dealt forth foe, fau^fum, stories -of the 
great.chief* of his imperiousness, hie reproofs, 
his dictatOrial acts and manner; and it was 
trident 4hat all present tabled for Jhf mor- 
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T 0 #:' Manyowned that'they had made pro- 
yritifAoiy sacrifices for arehiepisoopal favour* • by 
presents of game, of fish) - and of such good 
things as their respective'parishes were most fa¬ 
mous for producing. All this was skew to our 
curate, who, although he had sworn canonical 
obedience, yet had not the least idea of how 
much in reality he was a slave. Like a young 
officer, who has never been to head-quarters, he 
had as yet no conception of the impertinent 
airs, with which factitious grandeur, in striving 

to mimick; always out-herods the real. 

% 

The Primate of whom we speak was a very 
irorthy, excellent, exemplary man, but cold, 
haughty, and imperious as his ancestors. He is 
no more ; and as, if in a higher station, his cha¬ 
racter would have belonged to history, it may 
fairly be claimed by the minor,' or mock-histo¬ 
rian, viz. the novelist. He was the very high- 
priest) as numerous anecdotes attest. One for 
instance, and perhaps a fabricated One,' though 
Currently reported, related him to have signified 
td a ; proud ndbfe, that he, V; the Archbishop, 
wbuld l do himself the’ pleasure of taakitfg^this 
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LordVCastle his residence for a day. The holy 

r t "■ f 

signification was undevoutly answered by a 
warning that the Castle was by no means at his 
Graced service for that day. Still he was art 
upright and vigilant head of the Church; and 
his very hauteur and aristocratic prejudices were 
perhaps of advantage in inspiring him with the 
maxim—That those, whom the Church sup¬ 
ported, should in turn be compelled to support 
the Church. In other words, that those who 
sought to derive a revenue from the Church, 
should bring something of an independent - 
revenue, however small, to it. Other profes¬ 
sions, the array for instance, not more honoujv 
able, absolutely required this in the greater pari 
of those who followed them ; and he rightly saw 
the degradation that would ensue to the Church, 
if it were made, as it is too much in Ireland, 

the receptacle for that portion of-youth who 

t . * 

are without either fortune or talent, and who are 
consequently unfit to earn their bread in any 
other working jacket than a surplice: Hence 
the name of Hospital of Incurables given to the 
Irish Church. From this principle, although 
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the Primate never overlooked the aged curates 

*• 

of his diocese* that merited his patronage, still 
he set his face against those upstarts, who 
merely made the sacred profession the means 
of attaining ease and affluence, without caring 
•how much they injured its present respectability* 
The awful morning came at length ; and the 
Primate, as usual, after divine service, began to 
see to the presence* and conduct of his clergy. 
His archiepiscopal salutations were not altoge¬ 
ther in the style of St* Paul, at least after the 
Apostle’s conversion. What they were 1 know 

not exactly, although I could quote some arbi- 

*#» 

tfcary commands of his brethren, some of whom 
are rigid with respect to faith, others with re¬ 
spect to conduct# others with respect to vestit Lire. 

44 You must shave off those whiskers, sir, they 
are unclerical,” said a,bishop of pious memory to 
a very respectable curate. 

44 Spare my whiskers, my Lord, if it please 
you,” said the curate, 44 they and my face have 
been friends even from their respective youth 
upwards, and I would fain not separate them ” 
44 Let the barber have done justice upon them 
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'by; cpmmnukd 4tSta inexorable 

hierarch. And, in Consequence, the; whiskers 
weTefchaven, their ci-devant wearer, .appearing 
the next day before his Lordship with «pye- 
bald visage, forty years air and sunshine having 
bronzed the viable part of his countenance, the 
copsed portion remaining pale. 

This did not content the particular bishop, 
who farther objected to the thick and clumsy 
soles of the same curate's shoes,-—brogues, per¬ 
haps, he might have called them. But this was 
more than canonical obedience required: the 
curate demurred, and protested in full court 
against wearing thin shoes through muddy 
streets, until his Lordship would enable him, 
by some convenient promotion, to keep a car¬ 
riage ; with which demur the bishop was com* 
pelled to rest contented. 

The Primate, however, was not this martinet , 

\ 

captain of the church militant, hu rigour bang 
directed to more important points of discipline, 
which, lift «ny sketches might be construed into 
personality, though. Heaven knows, they are 
wide of any living mark, I shall not enlarge 
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ufm.* ^Suffice 'Mi >ko .my* that theimperious 

/ 

ehiefof thechurch cksilt his imperious sayings 
around him, without exciting a countenance to 
assume any expressions* save of contriteness and 
submission; so that the great man spoke more 
harshly from habit* than even from spleen* 

“ And you, Mr. St* George, I believe,' 1 said 
the bishop, “ in your cure, I am given to un¬ 
derstand, great dissensions prevail on matters of 
opinion.” • 

1 St. George bowed assent. 

“ The dissemination of the Holy Scripture 
even has been impeded, in which the Roman 
Catholic clergyman of the parish has beat most 
instrumented, but not unaided—-not unaided, 
sir* do you hear ?” 

“ I hear,, my Lord.” 

“ And feel, I.hope, sir. . You—you are the 
very person said to be aiding this clergyman of 
another religion in his hostility to the general 
knowledge of God's word.” ~ 

should be glad to learn who %e my ac¬ 
cusers,* said the curate;; 
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44 Whttt lb as that to say to it, sir 1 ? To What 
purpose?” ' 

44 To 'dear my character front such k ca¬ 
lumny.” 

44 Your character* sir; whose concern, pray, 
is your character ?” 

44 Yours, my Lord, it should be, almost as 
much as it is mine,” said St. George, firmly, 
4t as I have a cure in your diocese. If your 
Lordship sets me the example of making light 
of it, I know not What vahie I should place 
upon it or conduct for the future.” 

The gown of the audacious youth was polled 
here by several of his new friends, who dreaded 
that the archiepiscopal thunder vfould follow 
such a bold retort upon his haughtiness. But, 
to their astonishment, the spirit of the youth’s 
reply seemed to smooth the brow of the noble 

prelate, more than even their humility. 

♦ 

44 Enough, Mr. St. George, I will speak with 
you in private,” was the bland reply of his 
Grace, whb, as he eyed the honourable flush of 
indignation in the cheek of the yoilng bferic, 
honoured him for it, especially as the conduct 
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called to his mind the family and ^dependent 
fortune of St. George, qualities that he so much 
prized and. so seldom found in young candidates 
for his favour. The curate himself was amazed 
at hi$ own boldness and success. He attributed 
the sudden mildness of the prelate to.dissunula* 
tion, and made no doubt that he would be the 
object of archiepiseopal resentment, in case any 
lit opportunity was offered for the .exercise of 
such a feeling towards him. 

•Tv 

In the accusation St* George at once recog*. 
nized the kind offices of the saints, and he. per. 
ceivcd with some uneasiness that his well-meant 
behaviour had afforded some handle for what 
they had brought against him. , As he retired 
to his lodgings, lie inwardly exclaimed against 
the obloquy that always besets those who act 
in life from a temperate viejw of things, 
against the virulence of religious. differences, 
and dually against prelatical pride, that, instead 
of waiting for the self-exculpation of an ac¬ 
cused, brands Imp at once, and calls forth ilk 
tipped resentment oi\ the part; of a youth and. an 
inferior l^ing so far above him in 
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rank and^#yrs. Hebegata immediately to me* 
ditsttfe ! ttie*ifecesrity df retreating tb tt'ndther dio¬ 
cese; when a verger, £ o it sonie&uch humble officer 


of’ the church, touched him on the shoblder, 
and delivered to him a verbal request from 'the 
Primate, that he would be pleased to repair to 
the archiepiscopal palace to dinner. 

Our curate was thunderstruck at the flattering 
message, that would have elevated any one of his 
more obsequious brethren to the very seventh 
heaven of elation. He was meditating on the v£ry 
ungracious behaviour, by which alone he could 
have-attracted the Archbishop's attention, and 
could not but think for a moment that he 
dreamed ; but there Was the bowing verger 
repeating die flattering message. There was no 
time for wonder. St. George hurried home, and 
straight betook himself to the palace, as he 
had been bidden, to dinner,'leaving behind him 
a most fertile subject of wonder an<i exp&tiafkm 


to his brethren, who were left to exercise *,their 
re&pe&ivehumilities one toward* aribtlier. 


A Jl m * •* 


The worthy prelW^ : r&frftjdi Mtft W$th 
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much. byj this, conduct, thati the TOUng, c^r*te 
could to^e ^mak at hisieet. $ut>$ie. distant; 
digtaty that at the same time was blended* with 
the courtesy of the prelate* forbade to, aJUude 
to the-conversation in which their acquaintance 
had commenced. In the course of the evening, 
the primate sought some private conversation 
with the young curate, and mentioned'the allega¬ 
tions that had been privately made against him. 
St. George explained fully the state of religious 
feeling at Ardenmore, the preaching of O’Sing, 
and the obloquy that necessarily fell onlum, 
having superseded a person so dear to his party. 
The having opposed the distribution of the 
Scriptures was observed J$y ^is Lordship, to be 
the chief crime laid to his charge* The curate 
confessed that .he had not spoken at, the as*, 
sembly convened for that'purpose there fc$ing, 
in.fact^ crowds of orators,, and nothing in the 


shape ?? new information to. advance*. / ... 

lt is said, youare on teips qf extreme 
intimacy ^h- tb*aCa^hohc priee^ .^ho prqve^ 


faimm** ,plated* ;uofc wMfewt. 
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somehurnpur, his first interview and nfquain-* 
,, taacecwith Father M^Dowd, which failed, not 
to amuse the noble prelate. “ And weiel,” 
continued our curate, “ to follow the pastoral 
advice of a learned bishop, lately advanced tp a 
Munster see, to act the missionary amongst the 
Catholic poor, and attempt to convert them, I, 
for one, should certainly be. worsted in the field 
of controversy, as my antagonist could bring 
miracles in array against, my simple preaching. 
And miracles by day, with the fierce arms of 
an insurgent multitude by night, would be very 

fu 

apt to wrest from us not only spiritual domi¬ 
nion, but even existence," 

The Primate smiedn but'observed, that with¬ 
out violence, the Holy Scriptures ought to be 
placed within the reach of all, Beiifg too orthor 
dox and manly, however, to tolerate New Light 
in the least, he tacitly approved of those parts 
of St. George's conduct in which he had not 
yielded to their wishes. “ You seem a spirited 
youth, 1 ” said he to St. George, u and very fit' to 
hold the undisturbed middle path between these 
contending parties.” 
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Your.Grace Dill remember, I trust, the 
number, the power, and the virulence of these 
hostile sects, united in no one point, except 
in hatred, to the moderate and unyielding 
minister.*" * 

u Fear no obloquy for the future on this 
account. Sir. Your boldness has made a 
friend.; which, I promise you, it would not have 
done, if that boldness had been other than 
just and upright confidence.” 

Overwhelmed with unexpected favour, St, 
George left the presence and palace of the Arch¬ 
bishop, and returned home to his lodgings in a 
mood of mind, as may be supposed, never before 
so elated. The Heavens sdemed to rain mitres 
upon him; and to himself even hi6 increased 
importance appeared amusing. 


vol. in. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The elation communicated to the breast of 
St. George by the sudden and unexpected favour 
of the Archbishop, had not subsided even after 
a night's dreaming upon the subject; and he 
set forth upon his return to Ardenmore in the 
tno9t buoyant spirits. ^He had not only utterly 
defeated the machinations of the Saints, but had 
turned their hostility so to advantage, as by its 
means to have opened the way to his preferment, 
which, after what had passed, it was not too 

f, 

sanguine to hope for. His firm response to the 
great hierarch, and heroism upon the occasion, 
related by other tongues, could not fail to sound 
grateful to the ears of his mistress, who at 
the time, he made no doubt,, sate pondering 
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upon his worth,. and anxiously awaiting liis 
return. 

Nothing occurred in his journey homeward 
worthy of being noted down, except that on the 
second morning, soon after he had quitted the 
mansion of a friend, where he had sojourned for 
the night, he encountered a carriage and four, 
driving with all the speed to which bribes and 
whiskey can impel Irish postillions. The tran¬ 
sit of the equipage was too rapid to allow of the 
curate’s noting- the persons travelling in such 
haste, but although he could not recognize 
them, it was evident that they recognized him; 
and even after the carriage had passed, a head 
was protruded from it to obtain a further view 
of St. George. For a considerable time he put 
all his powers of conjecture to the stretch, to 
discover who the rapid traveller might be; but 
he had not obtained a glimpse to guide him, 
and left it to future chance to inform him or 
not, as it might happen. 

He arrived in Ardenmore late'; but the 

lover did not fail, as soon as he had satisfied 

* 

the cravings of hunger, to seek the abode of his 
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mistress. With a heart full of joypro¬ 
mise, the curate wended his way through the 

vi' ^ 

dark streets of the village to Ardenmore-House. 
He rang the bell of the avenue portal, which he 
was surprised not to hud flung open at his 
summons. On the contrary, an old dame, 
without putting forth a hand to raise a bolt, 
quietly demanded,— 

“ What his honour might plase to want 
“ Are the family out to-night ?” demanded 
the curate. 

u They’re gone to Dubling, the Master and 
the Misses,” said the porteress, “ the day afore 
yesterday 

“ And when are they to return ?” 

“ Troth, an myself doesn't know.” 

This was a very disagreeable conclusion to 
our curate's dreams of happiness. “ Were all 
the family well ?” asked he. 

“ Quite well.” ' 

c< Their departure was very sudden.” 

“ Ou, ay; these things be best done in a 
hurry, sure.” f 
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«« What things ?” 

“ Nauthing.” 

' w f 

That doesn’t require much hurry, my good 
woman .’ 1 

“ Yes, in troth, an your reverence is right; 
but it’s a wild night for gossip , 11 

St. George returned home in a mood of 
mingled dolour and anger, considerably in¬ 
creased by die baseless dreams and elation of 
the past day. He was unable to solve the 
enigma of the Penningtons 1 departure. He 
thought even of the coach and four—but that 
could not lie. After a great deal of doubt, and 
imaginings of the worst, which pleased his 
humour in the commencement, a cooler view of 
the circumstances induced him still to hope. 
And his very rational conclusion was, that the 
pique which had arisen, unfortunately on his 

account, between the family of Ardenmore- 

/ 

House and the Lowries, might have contributed 
to hasten this trip - to the metropolis, which, 
independent of any such cause, was agreeable 
and customary at the present scasotf. Com- 
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forted by this flattering unction, though consi¬ 
derably crest-fallen, nevertheless, St. George 
abandoned himself to repose. 

Amongst the letters that the curate found 
awaiting him the next morning, was one from 
his friend, of whom he had made enquiries re¬ 
specting Bulger, the lover of Martha Byrne. 
And this reply informed him that Bulger was 
not only in the land of the living, but advanced 
to the rank of sergeant, and at present, as far 
as he could make out, on furlough. St. George 
was anxious to communicate the tidings as 
speedily as possible to poor Martha. He was 
not certain, however, whether the Byrnes had 
as yet removed from their old tenement on the 
estates of Laylands to the new farm that he had 
procured for them. In his uncertainty he bent 
his steps first towards their former habitation ; 
but upon approaching it, he found that they 
had already left it: the door was "closed, that 
unusual appearance in Irish cabin or country- 


house ; ’the bawn silent, and deserted even by 
the cattle, while the green pools lay undisturbed 
by the puddling of either duck or child. 
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A deserted cabin, and above all a deserted 
Irish cabin, possesses little of the picturesque 
or the interesting to attract the steps of the 
contemplatist. But here was one in the bawn 
of the Byrnes’ deserted dwelling, regarding 
around him with feelings evidently of interest 
and disquiet. It could be no other than Michy 
Bulger himself, as St. George, as well as the 
reader, in a moment guessed : his upright mien 
and neatness would have bespoken the soldier, 
even if the curate’s thoughts had not been at 
the moment running upon him. 

Stv George approached, to allow him the 
opportunity of putting any questions respecting 
the inmates of the cabin, whom he looked for 
in vain. But Bulger was evidently afraid to 
ask a question. He had avoided the town, anil 
came to reconnoitre, unknown and unnoticed, 
as he hoped, the state of the land ; fearing not 
so much to meet the desolation that was now 
before him, as to see the cabin too comfortable, , 
stocked not only with* its usual wealth and 
population, but with a superaddition perhaps 
of a progeny bom to Martha in a state of 
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wedlock more, worthy of her r than;jker, father 
had esteemed him. The desertion of the place 

i 

filled the youth with ^other and less. selfish fears* 
To knock seemed useless; and as his purpose^ 
was to make a silent retreat from his native 
place, in case Martha was untrue to him, or no 
more, he paused to ask of any one the truth. 

The curate was but too well able to sympa¬ 
thize in his feelings, and broke silence by asking 
him at once, whom he came in search of ? 

“ One Tim Byrne,” was the reply, “ if ever 
you heard of him, Sir.” 

“ I know him; but he does not liverfiere 
now” 

“ Oh, then, I suppose he has moved since his* 
daughter left him,” replied the covertly-enqui¬ 
ring Michy. 

u What daughter?” asked the curate, re¬ 
solved to punish his closeness and dissimulation. 

“ Martha, I think her name was,” said the 
soldier; his stout heart failing as he ^uttered 
the name. 

• /* * " 

“ A small, proes-made, deformed girl?” 

The soldier grasped his stick. LtV goiqe 




you're makihb’me, Sir? And if you knew— 
but, howsomever, — : —■” Here he perceived a 
smile on St. George’s countenance. * c Tell me. 
Sir, is Martha Byrne alive; and-” 

u She is, in truth, alive and well, Michy Bul¬ 
ger f said the curate, happy in making happy, 
“ unmarried, and waiting for you.” 

The soldier clenched both his fists and held 
them forth for a single instant. His prayer of 
thanks was a silent one; but, as uncle Toby 
argued, not the less fervent for being said in a 
hurry. 

“ Then the old man’s pride is low?” said 
Bulger. 

“ These hard times have brought Tim Byrne 
low enough,” said St. George. “ It is but the 
other day that he was compelled to quit his old 
farm. However, through the kindness of Mr. 
Pennington of Ardenmore, his dhange has not 
been for the worse.” 

a And the old'women and Martha,—tell me 
of them ? For I know by your look, that you 
must have been the ’kind friend that has brought 
’em through.” " 

l 5 
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61 AD, I believe, as you left them, Bulger; 
and sorrowing, I believe, more for your fate, 
than for the misfortunes that have come upon 
them.” 

“ I said that much of Tim, when he drove 
me away,’' said the soldier; “ though curse me 
if I wished it. Any how, it's past; and if the 
ouid people are cruel at times, it's often for the 
best, sure. I have the right to say that, any 
how. But would your reverence, or your 
honour, be so good as to direct me the way to 
Tim’s new farm. Poor Martha! she will be 
glad to see an ould friend, I think.’' 

“ I was going thither myself,” said the 
curate, “ and will shew you the road.” 

Not from any fear lest the delicate nerves of 
Martha. Byrne might give way beneath the 
shock of unexpected happiness, (although that 
made some slight part of the considerations,) but 
more from the love and propensity we all 
have to contemplate our fellftw-creatures un¬ 
consciously on the brink of good fortune, and 
to enjoy their surprise, St. George compelled 
Bulger to permit his preceding him a space. 
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that he might prepare, in some degree, the 
household and Martha for so unexpected a 
visitor. 

“ Long life to your reverence!” cried Juditli 
Byrne, as St. George entered their new domicile, 
which the old woman and her step-daughter 
were busied in setting to rights; cc if you ever 
was welcome, you must be welcome here ; it's 
long since we’ve seen you, and sure I know by 
the corner o’your eye you bring good news, 
that I do in troth ; now mind, Martha, if I 
right or wrong.” 

Poor Martha did not need her attention or 
anxiety to be excited more than it always was 
with the sight of St, George. 

“ Martha!” spoke the curate at once, “I 
have to inform you that Michael Bulger is 
alive and well.” 

“ Thank God and the f Virgin, for that, any 
how i” ejaculated Martha, clasping her hands, 
—“ though he has sent no tiding^ of it.” 

“ He has prospered too, I understand, and 
obtained promotion by his good and gallant 
conduct.” 
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Poor Martha's eye filled with tears of pride, 
but not uftmingled ; for she coupled his promo¬ 
tion with his silence and neglect. u He cannot 
rise higher than I wish him.'* 

t% Troth ! and that he can, if he be ungrate¬ 
ful and forgit himsel," said Judy, more alarmed. 

“ What would you. say, if he were coming 
home to you, Martha?" 

The girl’s tears stopped as she looked wist¬ 
fully at the curate: “Ah!" said she, u Iha 3t 
sorrowed too long for Michy, ever to hope to 
see him again; it isn't o' Martha he’s thinkin, 
now that he’s, reached command. But* he’s 
prosperous," beginning again her interrupted 
household work, “ and I’m contented." 

‘f it’s more nor I am yet,” exclaimed Mich 
tijpulgen himself, as he burst in upon them, and 
into the arms of Martha. 

The delight* of St. George was scarcely less 
than that of the young couple themselves; - but 
tire reflections of Tim Byrne, as soon as he learned 
the return of the young soldier, were the most 
boistenws, of any. , The,driving;aw&y Michy 

had weighed likea mn upon^his eon$cieuee,&od 
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\m relief‘Wai ^rhaptf the greatest. The old 
fame? danced for joy, and now defied all the 
saints in Christendom to work him farther 
harm. He vowed that Father M c Dowd should 
be sent for without delay; and was, with some 
difficulty, prevented from setting forth him¬ 
self in search of the good priest, and bringing 
him to put an end, at once, to all Martha’s 
troubles. But the old women should have time 
to make preparation for the festivity, and were 
dissentient from Tim's hasty measures. 

u And so, Michy, my boy," said Tim Byrne, 
“you see the ups and downs of the world. 
You hadn't been gone a year afore the world 
turned wrong with me, that was never known 
to be out o' luck afore; and, what with the 
poverty, and the priest, and Mlrs Jimmy, (the 
divil send her a bachelor), I was fairly ruin¬ 
ated, till the young minister, long life to him ! 
stepped in and comforted us, And at last got 
us into this snug place; smaller, you see, than 
the ould, but as sweet a bit of praty ground as 
. any ' in Louth, at a eonscioneble rent, and a 
known one, whiehisthe belt-of it. But as I 
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was goin to tell you, in the downfall away went 
all Maltha’s little savings; if you have an $ye 
there, boy, ye'll be disappointed. Sorrow a 
halperth has her father left poor Martha! 
barrin a bed, sich as it is, an a dresser, an her 
own honest face,—and that’s but little for a 
farmer's daughter.” 

“ Lave your ould thoughts, Tim Byrne,” re¬ 
plied Michy, “ little I cared for money, a poor 
boy wid you; and a soldier, I care less. I’ve 
got enough out o'the Frenchmen, and his Ma¬ 
jesty King George, long life to him ! ” 

Such was the wooing of Michael Bulger, the 

fortune and settlement of Martha Byrne. St. 

George, having enjoyed for some time the,, sight 

of perfect happiness, was about to leave the 

contented family to its own undisturbed 

arrangements, when the entrance of Father 

M c Dowd prolonged his stay. The good priest 

seemed in the height of good spirits. One 

■> 

would think, if such were not forbidden „ to 
suppose, that he too' had found ■ a long-lost 
mistress, true to him and kind, as Martha 
Byrne had proved to her swain. His ejacula- 
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tions, fdrto^laih epefefch bd could not deecefld, 
certainly fe ran upon some one of the fair sex; 
whom it appeared, at length, he had got rid of, 
riot Won. 

46 She's gone, neighbour Byrne, the holy road 
to the North. I’m gladder of hers, nor of ten 
weddings, that would have lined these pockets 
with money.” 

And the priest, with & furious inclination to 
dance, somewhat repressed by the gravity be- 
firing his cloth and vocation, compromised his 
dignity with his desire, by abandoning only 
one foot to saltatory motion; with which one 
he went through divers heel-and-toe steps upon 
the door, whistling a would-be gay ditty to his 
foot’s pas seal. 

“ Sorrow a matter who’s gone, Father Mac!” 
said Tim Byrne; u here’s the boy that’s come 
back,” slapping his future son4n4aw upon the 
shoulder, “ and that’s work for your craft." 

The more the merrier—take a foe and send 
a friend, is better luck nor you deserve, Tim;” 

“ Why, who are ye talking of?” asked the 
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conded the question. * *" * * 

- 

“ Arrah! who should I lie talking of, liut 
Miss Jimmy Lowrie, that drove you out of your 
home, Tim, because you wouldn’t be a good 
boy, and lam your children the English Bible V* 

“ What of Miss Lowrie F* demanded St. 
George. 

“ Why, she’s off, to be sure, the beautiful 
Saint, off to Portpatrick, in a hurry, to be mar¬ 
ried. And not a horse is left in Ardenmore, 
with the Lay lands folk sending and scouring the 
kingdom after Miss Jimmy.” 

“It wasn’t ten minutes since that I was 
wishing ould Nick, saving your reverence, to 
send her a bachelor;—I’d like to know who the 
ould boy has sent,” said Tim Byrne. 

“ One of his breed, sorrow another,” quoth 

4 » 

M'Dowd, “ I never saw smile on his cheek, nor ■ 
a*sup in his eye, all the time he was'in Arden¬ 
more. But two good deeds he has done, this 
Mr. O’Sing, the takin himself 'off, and then 
coming back for Miss Jimmy.” 

“O'SittgP exclaimed Sfc George; rind he 
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and its inmates 
who had, at least one of them,, recognised him. 

“ I knew*”, said M c Dowd, “ that she’d cut 
some strange capers, as soon as the schooling 
ran wrong with her. Och ! them ill-blooded, 
restless folk-—they must be doing something*— 
good or mischief, it’s all one to ’em,” 

“ We'll celebrate both weddins at once,” 
said Tim; u myself doesn't know which I’m 
more plased at.” 

Having been astonished with this further 
freak of fortune in his absence, St. George left 
the cottage, pondering much,' if in the midst of 
all this marrying and giving in marriage, it was 
his fate to find his day dreams completed, or to 
pine in disappointment. He found all Arden- 
more in talk and confusion respecting the unex¬ 
pected flight, of the saintly Miss Jemima;—Old 
Light counting it as, a .capital jok% and the New 
extolling Jt as a disinterested affgctiqn towards 
a religions arid holy man, despising the worldly 
views and family {uri4? of the eldei]& of Laylands. 
The flight had been too wellarranged, aud its 
discovery too,, tendy*- to pdtnit ■* O ^ 
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pursuit. Roadsters aud hunters were fatigued 
alike in vain; and young Harry landed upon 

the Scottish coast but in time to behold his Bister 

* 

as Mrs. O’Sing. Harry, who though no advo¬ 
cate for a state of grace, strongly favoured free 
election in matrimonial affairs, wished his saintly 
sister joy, and regretted little more than his 
favourite mare’s wind, almost broken to no par- 
pose in the pursuit. 

St. George began to perceive, as most likely 
the reader has already done, that affairs in Ar- 
denmore were drawing fast towards a general 
denouement; and he was exceedingly anxious to 
ascertain what would prove the end of his own 
particular love-adventure. Miss Pennington, on 
leaving Ardenmore, had not left any communi¬ 
cation for him. “ ’Twas passing strange f’ He 
knew not what to think, and became at length 

A 

so sick of suspense, that he wouj^d willingly 
have agreed to resign all the future blisses of 
love, if its present pains were spared him, and 
his heart guaranteed against all future recur¬ 
rence'of them. 

In despite of Louisa’s absence, silence, and 
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the various reports respecting her, still the up. 
permost idea in the curate’s mind was the part¬ 
ing scene, in which Miss Pennington, overcome 
by his eloquence, had plighted to him her troth. 
To any whisper derogatory to this sacred con¬ 
tract, he would not listen. She appeared to him 
as sincere as warm, and however his confi¬ 
dence might misgive at intervals, the curate still 
awaited her return to Ardenmore with confi¬ 
dence. 

To recur to Louisa herself. Never had 
prude or coquette been so completely taken by 
surprise, as she had been by the sudden and 
unusual warmth of the young curate. But the 
moment previous, she had been punishing him 
with raillery and mocking; and in stepping 
forth in his company for the strol?, which Mary 

had proposed, there was no miracle, not the last 

**■ 

of Hohenlohe’s working, that would not have 
seemeci probable to her, in comparison with her 
yielding her troth to this youth, or being subr 
dued into final acquiescence by his powers of 
wooing. Nevertheless, such is the force of sen-, 
timent, when the heart kindles with it, that' in 
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a sliort space the sighing youth - was metamor¬ 
phosed, into an ardent and irresistible lover; and 
the coquette surprised into an approval of' his 
suit, in one of those accesses of tenderness, that 
become less frequent to the fair as years roll 
over them, and at the same time more dangerous. 

In the pride of conquest and the full antici¬ 
pation of happiness, the curate departed to the 
, archiepiscopal court; whilst Louisa, as the ro¬ 
mantic eloquence of St. George dissipated from 
around her, awoke to a sense of that remorse 
that always follows a hasty step taken by the 
cautious, even be that step ever so prudent or so 
wise. The awful promise had been given, and 
without a moment's thought—scarcely a mo¬ 
ment’s struggle. She, who had played and dal¬ 
lied with the hopes of hundreds, and in all flir¬ 
tations had come off heart-whole, and with flat¬ 
tered vanity, to be thus captured, even in.despite 
of herself, forced to yield, without; haying cal¬ 
culated or premeditated tlm important step. All 
the powers, of self were roused. within her—r 
v^mty topk sick—-pride tqok fire*—and,;, *n the 

Ifeneraj pertprhatio^ o^^er feelings, slight 
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sentiment of We that existed amongst them 
overwhelmed -and 'forgotten. She paced to 
and fro in agitation, to the great delight of 
Mary, who had witnessed the scene, and now 
watched its effects upon her subdued cousin. 
But the simple girlfwho knew not yet the thou¬ 
sand petty trifling feelings that the heart splits 
into when it grows old in self, could imagine 
Louisa’s thoughts to be nothing dissimilar to 
her own. 

Wedded she must be at length, confessed 
Louisa to herself. To remain in a state of 
singleness, and resist St George, with her late 
promise, was impossible. And to wed him (for 
the calculation of prudence was then uppermost) 
was, to say the least of it, by no means the most 
wise redblution in her power. ? He was not 
rich, yet her considerations were nbt so selfish as 
to prove so false merely for the enjoyment of a 
better income; but then he was*' young, sensi¬ 
tive, fanciful,'and expected angelic qualities ii$ 
a wife. The curate was in the poetic season of 
life, she in the prose. She could xiot but feel 
this 2 ; and, with her fhature habits, a head of 
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various active occupations would suit her bet¬ 
ter than a contemplative stripling. Then the 
world’s eye;—how much better faced beneath 
the arm of the former, than of the curate. To 
crown all, her propensity to jilt, even for no¬ 
thing more than the jilting-sake, was extreme; 
and the present was the last moment allowed for 
the Exercise of this, her favourite pastime. What 
was to be done ? Sir Starcourt was in the me¬ 
tropolis—how affected to her, or in what hu¬ 
mour, most uncertain. A journey thither would 
discover; and if the baronet proved unmanage¬ 
able, there were excuses many for the journey; 
and St. George awaited her. Louisa was de- 

i 

lighted—at home to her selfrcontent, in these 

4 

schemes. She possessed influence enough with 
her uncle to win him to her purpose of journey¬ 
ing to Dublin; and the pretence she -used was, 
the pique between him .and the Jewries, that 
rendered Ardenmore House disagreeable for the 
“moment. Every thing to. poor Mary was inex¬ 
plicable; but she had no voice ; and the family 
of the Penningtons in consequence left Arden¬ 
more for the metropolis. - 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The first tidings that reached our curate re¬ 
specting Miss Pennington, in any thing like a 
questionable shape, were conveyed through the 
unceremonious medium of the Drogheda Jour¬ 
nal ; which'were, that, on such a date, in such a 
church, and by such a dignitary, the Reverend 
Sir Starcourt Gibbs was joined in wedlock to 
Louisa, only daughter of the late William Pen¬ 
nington, Esquire, of the county Louth. 

The paragraph was decisive, brief, and? pithy, 
the best possible mode in which (he cup of dis¬ 
appointment could have been pfesented to the' 
lips of St. George. He had beeff nervous upon 
opening the papery his heart beat by the force 
-of presentiment, stronger, higher, quicker, as' his 
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eye neared the births and marriages—the first 
glimpse of the name was enough—he laid down 
the paper—certainty, at any rate, was relief. 
After giving vent in a sigh to the first concre¬ 
tion of sorrow, the jilted man smiled, as he com¬ 
menced reading the paragraph word by word. 
Whilst he proceeded thus leisurely, the lip ex- 
changed its smiling curve for a curl, and anon 
for a quiver,—relapsed a moment back to a 
ghastly expression of carelessness and mirth, in¬ 
tended for a smile, which' the curate stoically 
raised as a barrier against the flood of tender¬ 
ness and anguish that was gathering within him. 
But the waters of bitterness soon arose to an 
uncontrollable height, and swept at once oyer 
and away with all our hero's stoicism and affected 
indifference. He wept like a child, at first in¬ 
voluntary, and afterwards voluntary, for a me¬ 
dium mof grief is the greatest of |dl torments. 

t 

Distraction and apathy, the two extremities of 
sentiment, ar^ both delightful moods in their 
way; at ieagfeeach has its chanfi. But any of 
the intermediate steps between one and the 
other are Intolerable. We can allow ofnooom- 
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promise between the possession of feeling and 
the want of it, without at once both suffering 
anguish, and despising ourselves for suffering 
so partially. St. George felt this, and wept 
and raved, willingly and propensively, in 
Cambyses’ vein,” for an hour. Now, by 
this, I would not impugn his sincerity, or 
mock the curate’s sorrows. He felt deeply at 
the instant, as ever did Werter perhaps, and 
(creed permitting and heroism tending that way) 
he might have chosen a remedy as lulling. But 
sentiment and self are so closely mingled in our 
dispositions, that, like the gases that form our 
atmosphere, it would require nothing less than 
a moral chemist to separate them, and present 
us with a pure specimen of each. In the pages, 
that pretend to depict life, it cannot be done. 

There are degrees of kinds of self, however; 
and, that which mingled and mfede part *of the 
better feelings of St. George, was of purer kind 
than the world’s in general. It was not the 
wound indicted on his vanity that the student 
fek: .this would have been the m\e pang of 
ip a similar position. In him, the *sfiule 
vol. i tri m 
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or sneer of commiseration had no horrors* The 
torturing reflection that he had been deceived, 
outwitted, gulled, did not derive its pang either 
from the world’s laugh that was to follow, or 
from the idea that another had been able so 
to deceive him. lie felt none of that feeling, 
which I have observed as so characteristically 
and peculiarly English , viz. the horror of being 
over-reached, or as it is vulgarly said, done . St. 
George’s anger on this point arose against him¬ 
self—against his sanguine temper, that was ever 
betraying him into absurdity—against his ima¬ 
ginative propensity, which thus led, his feelings 
forth to their pain and betrayal. He struck 
his forehead in resentment more against himself 
than against Louisa Pennington, and cursed 
(but mentally) not female fickleness so much 
as his own boy’s folly. 

He had been so happy, too, in his schemes of 
study and of life—so absorbed and sj contented 
in them—all which had been foregone, forgotten, 
interrupted, for this new dream. And he je- 
called all the tacit arguments by which fancy 
had seduced him into love. 
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ec Ay P ejaculated St. George , ce and our union 
was predestined forthwith. We were born for 
one another. This was amongst 'my sage con¬ 
victions. I could not fancy myself in love, 
without attributing the instrumentality to fate— 
a proper condescension on the part of so potent 
and mighty an agent!” And the curate could 
have laughed, if his risible faculties had not 
been suspended by grief. 

Thus was the first day of his disappointment 
passed in sorrow, restlessness, and torment by 
St. George. For the greatest part of it be had 
remained shut up with his meditations; not 
thinking himself, moreover, capable of making 
up a countenance sufficiently careless to face 
the prying eyes of a country town, so sharp 
upon such occasions. From this, however, he 
was not defended even in his own garrison. St. 
George's attachment for Louisa had of course 
been * known to the townsfolk as soon, if not 
sooner than to his own breast; and the births 
and marriages of the above-mentioned Drogheda 
Journal, met some score of other eyes than those 
of St. George, about the very time that this 

m 2 
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disagreeably struck his. The half score of 
mouths that -appertain to this score of eyes fail¬ 
ed not to spread the wonderful tidings of Miss 
Pennington's sudden marriage, and amongst 
others it reached the ears of St. George’s land¬ 
lady; for, as we have before hinted, he had but 
lodgings in Ardenmore. The kind and bene¬ 
volent dame, knowing that the fatal journal had 
gone up to her reverend lodger, became exceed¬ 
ingly anxious lest he should commit some rash 
act in his despair,—a conclusion that to her 
woman’s heart seemed probable; and she accord¬ 
ingly listened for sounds of life in the apartment 
above. She heard them with a vengeance, as 
the rapid and agitated steps of the curate 

*' for a mall. 

Paced his'room's diagonal.*' 

< - 

“ He's walking the fit off, any t\ow, if the 
joices 'll bear him,” said the good woman. But 
as thes$ sounds ceased, and long silence ensued, 
her terror began to recommence. She ascended 
the stair, and listened, even at the keyhole; 
hut a Werter-like silence reigned in the curate's 
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apartment. The listener crossed her forehead, 
breast, and two shoulders, ! with: 'a trembling 
thumb, and laid hold upon the handle of the 
door. She turned it,—opened it,—her fears 
divided ’twixt startling the living or the dead :— 

no St. George was there,—the fatal journal lay 

# 

on the table. The old woman crossed herself 
again, as she looked round to mark if any 
deadly weapon, or token of destruction was 
visible. He must be in the inner apartment, 
thought she, and inward, accordingly, stepped, 

to behold the catastrophe that her** fears por- 

* • 

tended—the dead unbroken silence could proceed 

from no other cause. Bending 

* 

she peeped into the curate’s pinner apartment, 
and beheld him partly stripped; not only pale 
in countenance, but whit^, with naked razor 
before his naked throat. The old woman 
shrieked, * and fell senseless bn the door. St. 
George ran to her aid, likewise did the house- 
hold; and the citrate found himself Surrounded 
by intruders at the vc*Ty time that, of all others, 
he had most desired seclusion? 

“ What in the world brought you here, Mrs. 
■ ■■ ■ — ?—what has happened ?” 


slowly forward. 
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“ Happened !" cried the recovering dame; 
“ hear him. Only look at the razor, and the 
blood P which truly did trickle down the 
curate's throat. But the witnesses seemed not to 
participate in the terrors of the mistress of the 
household, and saw plainly what her wrought-up 
state of nervousness had prevented her from 
perceiving, that the love-lorn curate had been 
in fact—shaving, without intention of any hos¬ 
tile kind to. his throat or' chin, until the good 

% V 

lady's shriek had produced in slight part what 
she had dreaded. 

After uneasy, hours of thought, the curate 
had summoned up resolution, and had deter* 
mined. to steel his mind, and pursue the old avo¬ 
cations which his long reverie had interrupted. 
And he had commenced acting Under this laud¬ 
able resolution to go through the ^duties of his 
toilette with scrupulous care, when the intrusion 
of the landlady dune to disturb his equanimity. 
Angry at *hexurious impertinence of Irish and 
of village hbgs, St. 4&cny^«alliid forth beyond 
their reach, to air l^a, sorrows dn solitude, and 
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exchange them, if he .could do. to, for resigna¬ 
tion and some manly purpose* 

The.face of nature which he now confronted, 
its solitude ao different from that of "the cham¬ 
ber, called forth afresh the iide of his sorrows. 
The sense of his loneliness in tho-world was the 
masterthougfat of sadness; and s he felt this 
abroad,*—with the wide, cold prospect of earth’s 
sufferer before him,—more than He had felt in 
his chamber. In the,new scene his mind went 


through the same monologue of thought as 

* 

before, and recapitulated its sufferings even 
more wildly; tot the uevulawiv the relief which 


followed, was more:;^oothing, more .tranquil- 
lizing; and with the shades dr evening, he 're¬ 
turned -in a mood of aober and firm sadness. 


muriingledwith frenay. 

Sorrow ebbslikd^the tide; dn^tion it ^eems 


to iteoytod it is' only by negftrding it. at inter* 

<- * At. 

vals, that we .peroeive it to Be* making its re* 
treat' The paroxysms of our ^cateY grief were 


strongentOut moth vehement the^llowifig day, 
than they hadr been the day dr his teaming his 
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disappointment. He had leisure by that time 
to’faring afPhis dolorous i&ea%*a}f his mental 

^ i . f 1 i V jjb I j? » ^ » r *\ if 1 

eioqtience“ to bear llpon the subject: and, at 
tildes, to hiinsej^ or to others his regrets might 
promise to be eternal. By'the'end of a week, 
however, the flood, to recur to our simile, had 
receded' far;' t&e uppermost thoughts of the 
youth 'but-topped his grief; and our curate, in 
short, began to look with a very philosophical 
eye upouliib disaster/ 

The return of the Kensingtons to Arden* 
ttlor£-Houi& was inthe ih^n timd announced ; 
an event which, ,thoudb pecessary and foreseen, 
somcwfia? Sf (!isturbb^^if^<3feorge 1 s^pliilosophy. 

n k "I* i w** .* 

Stm be * plucked courage upon, the occasion, 

since of necessity he must visit the old abode 

of his lost coquette* Mr. .fenmngton wore his 

usual frdftk, Imspit^ble maijfeer; t »ncL. tW land- 
w jSV v m SfiAi b*”, ’ 

- h&rted Mary was** cordial even to^ tears, which 

were riot* htfce toam^ing * 

“ I am eondemneSto^live (MWlor at 
w s>-r >* a m s. 

'last, Mr. St.jXxeorge^ 3w Mr..Pennington. 

- mt* n. *» «*ia ium . 

, “ Louisa’s gone, Heaven bejptraised L for her 

sake. Though, I atn sure, I know not how it 

» .7 *. * > 3B3 n’t *c it 
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kas come bjwut * or what^ whiip that has been 
reining her ip till her life, sijm^d have spurred 
her "at c^tce to matrimony, J$ut these wopaen 
are strange creatures 1” 

St. George said not a word. 

“ And here’s Mary. Miss ttowrie has made 
a strange step,” said the old gentleman, inter¬ 
rupting himself. 

“ In truth, we were all mi^jh surprised,” 
observed St. George. 

R j r r»' 

,e Upon my word^ ye young ecpl^iast^cs are 

a dangerous race” 

* , ■* 

St. George coloured 5 .but there was nothing 
in the voice or manner "of Mr J^ennington that 
indicated allusion, or die knowledge that would 
lead him to make any. 

<6 However, as Sterne’* proverb says, }t ’«$ an 



Lorn 1 have been to sea him since; and jh e 
is as penitei^cwr his pas£ ove$-rel?{gon^ ^as ever 
saint was for his unknown transgressions. And 

r* l_ t 4 * Jt ** V n 

the end of it i% Marry has won Upon his father. 
One wedctlng brings on another; and, 1 believe, 

m 5 
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my little Mary’s going to Ifeave toe too. Come, 
|&&ry, 'Mr. St. G&atgp must be in the secret, 

you know, as lie is the burner of the established 

► “/ 

gluepot, fdr gluing young people of this parish 
together.”* 

Mary blushed, and was about to make a 
retreat, when her father pre vented it. 

u Stay, Mary, till we receive some news in 

* 

<4 

return for what We have communicated. How 
go on our friends, the Byrnes, Mr. St. George ?” 

The curate related, to the great surprise and 
delight of Mary, the unexpected return of Bul¬ 
ger, and the ’ complete happihess of Martha 
Byrne, and her whole family. 


“ Weddings Upon Weddings/* stud Mr. Pen¬ 
nington ; “ for all my life, k is like the end of a 

T 

novel. ' And here % a new tenant for the vacant 
farm - 1 Lay 1 ail ds, Itrnich willtnahsport Martha 


back to her old aboSe.”^ 

v' x 

“ It was there i surprised Bulger,” Baid the 
curate; and h£%ienti$hcd what he before had 
not taken time to do, the circumstance of his 


surprising thb soldier ' Contemplating the de¬ 
serted abode of his mistress. 
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Mary wap interrupted la her admiration of the 

* \ ■* 

romantic coincidence, by- the r entrance and fond 
greeting , of Harry Lowrie, wboraade the earliest 
use of his father’s conversion. - The youth shook 
St. George cordially by the hand, and amongst 
other obliging questions, asked him, “ When 
would he want his mare for another fbx-chace ?” 
Which offer, notwithstanding his memory of 
its former efficacy as a remedy for pining, the 
curate did not for the present accept. . 

“ I thought her sporting, days were over. 
Harry,” said Mr. Pennington. ^ 

“ F faith ! nearly so, since she took to the 
road.’' 

£f But what has become of demirna ?” 

(C Off for O’Sing’s cure, I suppose, in the 
saintly west, * where she is to b e made happy in 
a well-peopled school-house.* I wrought upon 
the old people to forgive hef, which they had 
consented to do, until hei; jitter arrived, an¬ 
nouncing her union with O'Sfrig. Such an ex- . 
hortatioh, and dated Gretna Green too; but the 
Saints have no idea of congruities. My father, 
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and above all, my mother holds out in dudgeon, 
at Jimmy’s first running away, and then send¬ 
ing a sermon, instead of an excuse home: and 
for a time she must rest in disgrace. 1 ’ 

“ So much the better, Harry; let her remain 
in exile, whilst we shear Now Light of its su¬ 
pererogatory beams, and make my old friend 
Gervas, thy worthy parent, contented with the 
good old lantern of the good old church. 
Will you aid us, Mr. St* George?” 

“ That will I zealously, 1 ' replied the curate; 
“ but, I feais^ preaching is not the mode. 11 

" No, no, you are right; we will have feasting, 
and jollity, and .mirth. Weddings and' dances 
by the score, all under pretext of making Lay- 
lands profane and forbidden ground .to the 
O’Sings.” Harry here turned off in conversa¬ 
tion with his destined bride; and the curate, 
after a remark or two, was retiring^ when Mr. 
Pennington stopped him. Mr. St. George, you 
must not leave us; nor you, Hairy ; we expect 
some friends. You guess whom. The month is 
not up certainly, but you are friends, and must 
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help to receive the bride. Sir Starcourt and 
Louisa are on their way. to their seat, and pro* 
mised to dine at Ardenmore House in passing.” 

St. George made no verbal protest to this, 
but attempted to effect at once a bodily retreat. 
But the Irish ways of hospitality and invitation 
are not confined to polite pressing. Main force 
is no unfrequent means put in practice by it to 
secure or detain refractory guests—nay, I have 
known a band of active domestics sent forth to 
scour all roads within five miles of the habita¬ 
tion, whose owner had taken the hospitable 
whim for the day, to compel every traveller, 
whose coat happened to be whole at his elbows, 
and at the same time not decided frieze, to 
tarry, .maugre his business or his pleasure, and 
partake of a night's feasting and festivity. Let 
not, therefore, my more civilized reader be 
shocked, that the arm of Mr. Pennington held 
the curate tight, and by the only mode of per¬ 
suasion that St. George could not, and would 
not have resisted, detained him, until the car¬ 
riage of Sir Starcourt drove up the avenue, and 
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disembarking straight the newly-married couple, 
cutoff all retreat from our hero. 

St. George remained petrified in a situation, 
which he judged must prove equally painful to 
the lady as to himself. But Louisa, as soon 
as she had received her uncle's cordial salute, 
approaching St. George gaily, though not mock¬ 
ingly, stretched forth her hand. The curate, 
who had made up his mind to look daggers, 
looked none. 

“ I wish you joy, Lady Gibbs.” 

“ And I, Mr. St. George, wish you joy with 
all my heart.” 

St. George coloured high. Mary was thun¬ 
derstruck ; and Mr. Pennington exclaimed, M Is 
our curate, too, added to the list of Benedicts ?” 

“He’s upon a much better list, I promise 

you,’ 1 said the gallant Sir Starcourt. 

* 

“ What! have you not heard ?” Universal 
silence answered on the part of all-in the negative. 

u Doctor Cretnoran, our rector, is dead.” 

“ Poor old man,” ejaculated Mr. Pennington, 
“ he was ailing a long time. I thought he had 
departed for Buxton, not for the land of Nod.” 
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e( One journey answered for both,” said Sir 
Starcourt; “ and the last news is, that the Pri¬ 
mate has divided his livings, and bestowed one- 
half, that is, Ardenmore benefice, upon our 
friend, the late curate of said parish.” 

St. George recovered from his confusion at 
this welcome and unexpected tidings, and he 
felt sufficiently elated .by it to look upon his 
lately beloved Louisa with unwincing eye. 
Sudden good fortune is, I ‘believe, stronger than 
any distilled cordial we have, and more effectual 
in communicating a firmness to the nerve, and 
buoyancy to the spirits. The curate took his 
seat next to Lady Gibbs, talked to her fluently, 
and with unquailing voice, and almost in 'the 
same high and easy tone that had ever sub¬ 
dued her. His eye, too, was equally bold ; and 
being no longer that of a lover, it was more 
acute, for the beauty of Louisa, not at present 
in its happiest moment, by no means struck the 
curate as of old, with the image of perfection. 
He was cynic enough to espy an incipient 
wrinkle or two in that hitherto peerless face, 
and some suddenly developed skill in physio- 
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gnomy, which he had, strange to say, never 
before exercised, discovered a want of feeling 
and temper in the thinness of her lip, and the 
angular outline of her mouth. 

In short, the rector of Ardenmore was alto- 
gether a different personage from the curate 
thereof; not in behaviour, for in externals the 
promotion made no alteration, but in feeling it 
had considerably. One of the great charms 
that the fulfilment of his lately-entertained 
hopes appeared invested with, to him, was the 
novelty, the untried mode of life that it pro¬ 
mised. And not the least pang of disappoint¬ 
ment in this, as in'similar cases, proceeded from 
its flinging him back into his old way of life, 
after that he had so long and so confidently 
raised himself in imagination from it. But in 
this new gift of fortune, there was opened a 

■A 

wider vista, a more extensive region of novelty 
to expatiate in. And the mere occupation af¬ 
forded by the new plans of life, which it became 
necessary for him to form, to imagine, and to 
weigh, was sufficient of itself to dispel every 
fretful feeling from his breast. This effect, 
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however, was not produced in the curate’s'mind 
till he was in solitude, and on his pillow; for 
the present, the first elation of the news seemed 
to strain his mind to a similar tone. And in his 
after reflections, when he considered his dispo¬ 
sition, his weaknesses, and peculiar propensi¬ 
ties, he rejoiced sincerely at his escape from an 
union, which wquld but have diverted him from 
his more beloved pursuits. In those, even of 
study, he became absorbed, to these wedded; 
and Ardenmorc Glebe still holds, and I hope 
still will continue long to hold him in happy 
celibacy, a divine, such as indeed abound, out¬ 
numbering exceptions, in the Irish church, of 
unblemished character, liberality, and leading. 

Father M'Dowd, grown the parish priest 
from the humble coadjutor, finds the hall-door 
of the parson’s glebe ever open to him at even¬ 
ing hours, and the cruskeen not unreplenished. 
Although a decided anti-orangeman, and but a 
poor sportsman, St. George knd Sir Starcourt 
are on the best of terms; and the sight of Lady 
Gibbs is as agreeable to the minister as a gale 
of wind to the Greenwich laid-up mariner, who 
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braves no more the “ dangers of the seas.” 
The Byrnes thrive at Ardenmore, and a family 
of Bulgers fill the deserted house and barn 
where St. George surprised the pensive soldier. 
Harry Lowrie and Mary are happy in each 
other. And to conclude, under the influence 
of the new rector, the Protestants and Catholics 
of Ardenmore live in undisturbed amity; the 
New Light of Laylands, and its sectarian fol¬ 
lowers, being softened down to the mild and 
genial flatne of the Old. 
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THE TOOLE’S WARNING. 


CHAPTER I. 

Whether it be, that the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion is really ameliorating and enlightening Ire¬ 
land, or that simply the world is becoming fast 
a very prosaic, matter-of-fact, and unimaginative 
world, without undergoing any real improvement 
or alteration for the better, certain it is, that 
the old superstitions of the people arc fast fading 
into disrepute and oblivion. Their traditionary 
laws and history, although related casually, and 
handed down from parent to child, arc no longer 
taught as a creed or a duty; but begin to be 
recounted with dubious credence, and with but 
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half seriousness, even by the lower orders. And 
universally as the knowledge of these tales is 
known and scattered throughout the peasantry, 
their exist few, or no longer any of those myste¬ 
rious hags, who used to constitute themselves 
peculiar and living depositories of this dreadful 
lore. These do exist certainly; but they are 
few, and little either noticed or reverenced; and 
even they themselves seem affected by the in¬ 
credulity of the age. 

It is in the eastern counties of Ireland, those 
most infected with incredulity and an unpoetie 
love of demonstration in these matters, that the 
decline we have mentioned is most evident. This 
appears first, by the vulgarization of the island's 
peculiar and national superstitions. The appear¬ 
ance of benshees is no longer recorded, while that 
of those common-place spirits, called ghosts, 
becomes common: the old will tell you they 
remember the fairies; but for the last score of 
years, none will pretend to say he has seen them. 
A leproghaun has not been fixed, nor compelled 
to discover his pot of gold, within the memory 
of man; and the fear of thieves and cut-throats 
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begins to predominate over the dread of disturb¬ 
ing a fairy-revel or falling under an evil eye. 

Very unfortunately for such beings as we 
weavers of a story, the most picturesque part of 
Ireland, the county Wicklow, has thus had its 
moral picturesque defaced by its vicinity to the 
metropolis. It is a lovely epitome of all scenery 
under heaven; the beautiful, the sublime, the 
charming vale, the sequestered dell, lie bosomed 
in lofty mountains, which present their bald 
scalps to the storm, and sink themselves, perhaps 
precipitously, to the brink of some lofty lake, 
which the capricious hand of nature seems to 
have surprised and imprisoned m those mountain 
solitudes. As a whole, the region is sublime, 
solemn, grand; and beauty is scattered through 
it in detached spots, consonant to the spirit of 
romance, which always builds its fairy palace, 
or enchanted bower, encircled by a region of 
contrasted ruggedness and gloom. 

A nobler scene for the written drama, such as 
Scott’s, could not exist: for, not to mention the 
picturesque features of the country, no part of 
Ireland, is more rich in the solid remains of the 
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olden times, nor is more closely connected with, 
or has afforded more matter for, the labours of 
the antiquary; or illustrates yet by its ruin$ the 
partly fabulous, partly veracious history of Ire¬ 
land’s “ palmy state” in the middle ages, when 
it stood as far before the rest of Europe in learn¬ 
ing and civilization, as it now, alas 1 lingers far 
behind all. 

All traces of these times, in the beautiful 
county of Wicklow at least, are confined to the 
architectural ruins; there is none whatever left 
in the habits or feelings of the peasantry. These 
are indeed scarcely Irish, preserving not any of 
the traditions, superstition, language, or features 
of their ancestors. As the metropolis is their 
market-town, they have grown into a species of 
rustic Cockneys; their tongue is slang; their 
opinions and their amusements all derive from 
the cityj and even their superstitions^ in despite 
of the mountainous and fame-hallowed region * 
they inhabit, have degenerated into the vulgar 
kinds common to Catholicism. Numerous causes 

HIV!* ' 

ipr than local situation, may no doubt be 
thought forward as productive -of thisrdegene- 
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iracy; Ike attractive features of the county, for 
example, which invite the rich 'and unknown 
upstart to settle there, and oust, by his superior 
wealth, the old families; thus creating a higher 
rank in the county, ignorant of and contemning 
old habits and traditions; destroying that reve¬ 
rence for his superiors, which is the grand charac¬ 
teristic of the primitive peasantry; and bringing 
o&ned money amongst them,—a talisman mor? 
powerful than ever was invented by Arabic ma¬ 
gician, for dissipating that superstitious world 
of aerial creatures, which were wont to sur¬ 
round the peasant's thoughts and visions. Gain, 
and commerce, and worldliness, those realities 
of civilization, soon put all the host of phantasy 
to flight, and supersede ideal terrors by cares 
more anxious and absorbing, and perhaps more 
debasing, than even that state of ignorance, which 
it is now so mttoii the fashion to deplore. 

Owing to these rapidly progressive causes, 
national superstitions ,are fast dying away ifi 
these regions first; and, no doubt, their disre- 
. put6 wiM extend farther, to their utter oblivion, 
uftksw the penroen of. the day exert themselves 
vol. m n 
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Co presence them in such pleasing records as 
my friend Croften Crdfeer has lately published. 
Following his example, I shall here record a 
story of the kind, gathered upon the place of 
its occurrence, and authentic so far, that the 

* i 

personage who related it to the author’certainly 
believed each incident of it most devoutly. 

It is curious, however, here to premise, what 
an opportunity may not occur in the stoiy f&r 
observing, that those old beings, from their 
immense age and isolation, (having outlived 
all kindred,) grown the only repositories of 
superstitious lore, seem all aware, themselves, 
of the decay of this'lore, and of the incredulity 

that js gaining ground upon it. These modem 

> :<■’ ■ . * *. , 

hags, the feeble shadows of the once-dreaded 
witch, though rare, are still to be seen, and 


talked with ; and it is singular to observe how 
even they begin to conform to the growing sen¬ 
timent of the age. They will launch with con¬ 
fidence into the marvels of the past, which they 
esteem a realm of their own, and all that 1 has 
been it, incontrovertible;—but of the 

ley assert nothing:, and even those 




wonderful yisitings apd warnings that attend 
fanailies, and consequently if true in olden times 

should continue to occur now to descendants 

■ •. * * ■ * 

► v 

of the same blood ; these they, are very anxious 
to cut short, and account for their cessation in 
some whimsical way. They seek to .draw the 
curtain decently over the passed, claim it for 
their own, and leave the present to be enjoyed, 
marvellcss, by. a worldly generation. 

After a gorgeous fairy-story, related by on*} 
of those superannuated beings, as having wit¬ 
nessed it herself, it was asked, 

-%■ * 

u And do ye see no fairies now-a-days ? ” 

“ Oh ! not myself, nor any body,—sure, they 
are all gone to Scotland, thegood people.” 

So, in the civilizing parts of Scotland, the 

* * 

good people may be despatched farther north, 
till the tiny race arc restricted to the Orkneys, 
to Iceland, or. the Pole. 


n 2 
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CHAPTER II. 


Some few years since, a young married gen¬ 
tleman was desirous of fixing his residence in 
some of the beautiful parts of the county 
Wicklow. Being fully aware of the prudent 
saying, that fools build and wise men buy, 
his object was not to purchase an hovel and a 
wast^ that he might metamorphose them into 
a palace and a paradise: he wished to pur- 

t 

chaso a mansion; and this, in a county so 
beautiful and attractive, he found difficult. 
After a considerate time spent in vain search, 

v he learned, at length, that a house and lands, 

* 

called Clonroorth, belonging to some person of 
name of Toole, were to be disposed of, andlf 
indeed h^d been to be disposed of for a number* 
of year?£ and failing in finding a purchaser, had 
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been allowed to go to ruin. The gentleman 
in question, having experienced the' difficulty of 
attaining what he sought, was not rebutted by 
the circumstance of the house being either out 
of repair or untenanted, and set forth, soon 
after having heard of the place, to inspect the 
situation and the premises. 

The house stood not very far from Glenda- 
lough, in the vale of the Seven Churches, and 
nearer to Lough Dan, in one of the wildest and 
most picturesque parts of the country. Nothing 
could equal the delight of the candidate set¬ 
tler, from his entering the scenery of Wicklbw 


through the Scalp, during his journey along the 

lofty road, commanding the beautiful prospect 

* 

of the domain of Powerscourt, and its vicinity, 
and whilst he viewed the scehery around Lough 
Dan. The first view of Clonmorth House, 
however,'was not so enticfj§£; it was a plain 
white-washed looking mansion.' The attendant 
fir-grove, that always flanks the Irish country- 

i * t 

house, had been cut down; the roof, even at a 
distance, betrayed manifest signs of dilapida¬ 
tion;—in short; it was a^hiiri without the 
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respectability of one. It stood upon an emi¬ 
nence, open, as the saying is, to the four winds 
of heaven; one or other of which, for there 
were no impeding windows, failed not to occupy 
it alway. 

My friend, for I may so call him, clambered 
over the gates, and with difficulty distinguish¬ 
ing the grass-grown avenue, he made his way 
to the hall-door of the mansion, on which he 
rapped lustily with his whip, with little hope, 
however, of seeing it opened; for, from its 
oblique position, it evidently stood not on its 
hinges, but was secured with nails against the 
wind or other intruders. As he had been di¬ 
rected to apply at the house, he repeated his 
knocking; and at length an old woman made 
her appearance, not at door or window, but stand¬ 
ing at the windy corner of the house, holding 
her withered band up to screen herSface, not 
from the sun, which did not shine, but from 
the wind, which blew there, though nowhere 
else. The gentleman approaching her, de¬ 
manded to be admitted to view the house of 
JLionmorth 
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u See the house ?—is. it in arnest ye are ?” 

Being convinced of the perfect seriousness of 
the demand, the old dame, of as genuine a curve 
in form, and,Mother Goosish visage, as ever 
denoted wizard, led the way to the rear of the 
mansion; where, in one of the ancient out- 
offices, she had established her abode: Here 
procuring her keys, she opened the postern of 
the neglected house, and ushered in the visitor. 
He was conducted through it, up stairs and 
down stairs, pointed out all its “convaniences " 
by the impartial keeperess, who left the in¬ 
conveniences to speak for themselves, to which 

they were well adequate. My friend, who had 

- ^ 

been somewhat wrought up to an expectation of 
horrors, by the suspicious look of the mansion, 
and of its guardian, was disappointed in find¬ 
ing but a common-place old house, in very 
great want of repair, and the dame, for all her 
wizard look and prying eye, a decent, silent 
old body. 

As he came, however, to this conclusion un- 
willingly, he looked for the established token, 
by which the old, untenanted chateau of romance 
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m* 

apartments, which the aged bousdteeper forbore 
tpppen, or the extern tower, the key of . which 
has been mislaid for ages.. Truth compelstha 

narj^toroftento common-place, as in the present 

* 

instance ; for the hackneyed incident of romance 
was hf^e true, for the thousand and first time. 
Clonmorth did not boast a . tower, eastern or 
western; nor could its confined extent afford, by 
any stretch, to giye up a whole suite of apart¬ 
ments to superstition* According to its small 
‘ capacity, however, it did this. When the acute 
eye; of. my friend observed a door, that the 
housekeeper refrained from opening, he of course 
was curious to .enter the haunted room. His 
honour was informed that it was the little parlour 
—a most unromantic domicile for a ghost * Still 
the little parlour he was notions, to see;and$he 
dome,, yielding her tacit .reluctance ydieturb 
i$s solitude, unlocked the, dqpr in a twinkling* 





of thobnufeethad a nepegsaiy ac<?ftmpa- 

oiwnjt, $he 4hpl»ypdvtft tb^Yisitep 




m: 


chamber,--•dfer us such 4h«‘ r gehtlertuur already 
viewed It in his mind. . 

It had never been unfurnished. The curtains 
hung covered with dust, and were dropping 
piecemeal with the rents that time oidy had 
made. The ashes lay still undisturbed in the 
fireplace, presenting the sleepy look of a- morn** 
ing grate surprised ere it has been lit. The 
chimney ornaments stood in their old quaint 
attitude; but the strangest object was the table 
in the midst, laid out for cards, which still be¬ 
strewed the mouldering green cloth. The can¬ 
dlesticks,'once shining silver, stood there of a 
dusky hue, unmoved since they had lit that 
seemingly interrupted game,* for by dmt of a 
glass it could be discovered that a black deuce 
had covered, and had been actually about to 
bear away little cas> when—*But what could aU 
this mean? The visitor felt awed; the still 
glistering brass nails of the ample chairs looked 
malicious, and the little antiquated mirror seemed 
to refleet the whole apartment, and its present 
intruders, with a mockery that redoubled their 

n 5 
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awe, land the still desolation of die little apart* 
ment. 

The visitor showed an inclination to depart 
and the old woman, before she indulged him, 
pointed with her finger to where a crack in the 
wainscOat went all round the little room, about 
the same height at which the table stood. He 
noticed this; and his guide, without any com¬ 
ment, closed the door, turned the key, and both 
made egress from the postern they had entered. 

My friend followed the old dame to her cabin, 
and sate him down without invitation on the 


stone seat of the chimney corner, determined to 
take such refreshment as she could provide, and 
at the same time extract from her the story of 
the little parlour and its untouched card-table. 


On the Bafe ground of her own hearthstone, 
she was not so very uncommunicative as she 
at first seemed inclined to bet Moreover,/* my 


friend seemed more attracted than repelled from 
becoming the purchaser of Clonmorth, by the 


tition that attended the platted and to 

jW* 

Ote a new master was an object with the 
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«M-. woman. Thus, tbra^he rekted to him the 

story of the parlour: 

^ You know already to . whom Clonmorth be¬ 
longs—to the Toolesn^and it has been theirs, 
they tell, since their was a atone in the round 
tower of Glendalough. An 9 this isn't the -first, 
nor the second, nor the third, no nor the twen¬ 
tieth house the family has built upon the 
ground; for why, your honour must know, there 
- was an ugly fate on them, and they thought .to 
keep it off wf change, and strong and new walls, 
blessed and consecrated. Trod)! they say the 
very mortar of yon ould house was blended wf 
holy water: but all wouldn’t do; and they’ve 
been obligated to go clane aif out o'the land, 
and leave the place as ye see: for, barrin yourseJ, 
sorrow a one ever I seed w$jth a likin' to come 

into it these twinty year, that it’s empty-” 

* 

Here the visitor interrupted the old woman, 
and begged to be informed concerning tbe “ ugly 
fate” that attended the Tories, but; w in troth ! 

' she only knew bits of it like, and that same.not 
’well;'* so that he was obliged for the present to 
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rest jpp&tented with afi that she could or .would 
tdl* : < 

■ “ It’s a warnin that comes to diem afore 
deadi 9 n continued she, in a whisper. , 

“ What! a benshee ?—is not.that common, and 
nothing to be frightened at ?” 

u Whisht and quiet with your honour; it's 
no regular bemhee at all at all, which is a kind 
crature, that comes keenin and sorrowin for the 
poor soul that's fleeting; it's another sort o'thing 
entirely. , I never witnessed it but the oncet, 
and-never will again, come what will: for, war 
I with a Toole, which I’d take good care not to 
be, and he or she were ould or ailing, it's I 
that'd he aiF for enough. 1 ’ 

“ Well that is considerate, certainly.' 1 

,Whisht now and listen 1 Ids twenty years 
-since, or thereabout, and not one of the family 
had dkd for a long time, only in forySgn parts, 
or on journeys, where strange things^wouldn't 
>be noticed. And all at Clonmortb was well 5i 
ay, as your honour is this blessed momenta 
vim auyi thing:of the, ould. time had happened 
ilV^be nfewi house, which,* as, |t told; ;ynu,: was 
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strongly "and hollly' .buih^r in a way thel cost 
sights of money. And the master was heArd 
to say, that he had driven the devil out at last. 
Lord safe us!—the boastin’ of it was the thing 
that spited the Ould One. Nothing cam of it, 
howsomever, for a long time. Things went on 
smooth and easy: and the frown, that all the 
world used to say was doomed to be written on 
the brow of a Toole, wore away from the family. 
Until one night, ’twas of a Saturday, Miss, the 
master’s unmarried sister, was ailing for a rime, 
but sorrow a much, though she had been a4>ed 
for a good week or upwards* Till she began to 
weary of doctor’s drugs and lying down, and 
said she was well, and had a fire in the little 
parlour ye was in, and sint for two or three of 
her ould denies of the neighbourhood, to have a 
>game o’ cards with her,—a (diversion she took 
the greatest of delight in. /And there they war 
snug,—the ould women, with the cards, and a 
rbaring fire, and a drop to comfort them, if ony 
tequired the Eke. And my master was in the 
i kitchen bilow with myself doing some nick* 
nack^daning his gun'it was, and the house *was 
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as quiet as black midnight, when we heard 

Miss’s laugh in the parlour above, as if she had 

■» 

good luck or the like. And we listened, and 
then there came the sound of a grin, by way of 
answer to Miss's, outside, or inside, or in what 
part of the house, you could not tell which. It 
was gentle at first, as a baby's laugh, but so 
deep at the same time, and so like Ould Nick's 
asy grin, that there was no mistaking it. Up 
ran my master, and I by the skirt of his coat 
hanging, afeared tp be left alone, into the par¬ 
lour wid him; and there was such a laughing 
kept up from the four sides of the room, coming 
out from the wall, as it war, just as high as my 
kand/ye see, and coming out straight, that ye felt 
it cuttin you in two. And it ud stop a minute 
and Miss Toole, that was stricken with death, 
but did not faint off like her cronies, said, 

it 

“ There, they are come for me, laughing that 
I should be playing my cards, instead of saying, 
my prayers.” 

“ And the grin came from the wall-^ugb-^it 
makes me shudder to think o’ it. The soutid of 
it didn’t cqme in at the ear atjdl; but Jit the 
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verybody ye felt it 'at first comm in, creeping 
about the short ribs—and then a laugh—and 
then a grin—and then a peal' of laughter all 
round, as if hell-self were there, and right merry. 
Arid ye saw yoursel the crack in the wainscot/* 

44 Poh ! that was age or warping.” 

44 Och then, by my fee! ’twas a merry warpin 
the ould wainscot took. But if ye come to 
disbelieve me, why do you ax questions ? n 

44 And Miss Toole ?” 

« 

* 

44 She was took up a corpse/ 

44 And your master ?” 

44 Sorrow a more myself knows of any other. 
Only that after the berrin, I never laid eyes on 
one of the family since. They ’re all in England 
far away, or in foreign parts; and the rent goes 
to the agent in Dublip, a cute old counsellor, 
who never spakes a word about the Tooles at 
ail. And now your honour has it all from me. 
It only follows the Tooles, the story I tell you; 
and if yourself comes to live here, not a halperth 
’ll you have to trouble you; and myself '11 be 
"the better plased of company and a new master.” 

"My friend 'returned thahks to the old keeper 
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of. Clonmorth for her communications, to which 
he just paid that degree of attention which im¬ 
parts the charm of interest to such legends, with- 

s * 

out enslaving the mind by succumbing in fearful 
credence to them. He was himself a native of 
a part of the kingdom where such superstitions 
were revered in all their ancient sanctity; and 
from early education, as well as from subsequent 
study, the pursuit of these moral igites fatui was 
a favourite pastime of his. As this was a whim, 
however, in the indulgence of which he by all 
means dreaded that his rising family should par¬ 
take, he paused for some time ere he decided 
to take and inhabit the house of QJonmorth. 
Away from it and its housekeeper's horror- 
fraught tongue, the tradition connected with 
the house ceased to appear so terrible, or so 

likely to make any impression, even if it did 

* 

reach the ears of his family, whilst thj enticing 
picture of Wicklow' scenery around it dwelt on% 
the mind of my friend, produced an hankering 
after a continued enjoyment of it, and at last 
decided him, in despite of superstition, to be¬ 
come thelessee of the house and lands of Clon- 
morth. 
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There 31 length comfortably established, after 
a long purgatory of brick and mortar, my friend 
began to make enquiries respecting the old 
family of the Tooles, that had so long possessed 
Clonmorth under so mysterious a fate. After 
much seeking and questioning of divers old per¬ 
sons, during which chance and leisure brought 
forth more information than prepense research, 
he succeeded in learning the history of the fa¬ 
mily, and of the visitation entailed upon it. 
And from him having derived the materials, I 
proceed to communicate them to :ny readers in 
a few subsequent chapters. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It would be wearying both the reader’s pa¬ 
tience and the writer’s pains, to enter into any 
historical details for 'elucidating so brief a story 
as the present one is intended to be. Suffice it 
then to state merely, that some centuries pre¬ 
vious* the first of the family of Toole was a 
rapparee of noted daring, influence, and free- 
booting success. Such a character, inhabiting 
the fastnesses of his wild country, and in times 
when Ireland was continually more or less a 
prey to civil broils, could not fail be consi¬ 
dered by many, and consequently by himself, 
a§ a personage of importance. A large tract of 
mountain territory owned his sway, and thje 
fertile realms that stretched, .more rich and 
low, for miles beyond his peculiar products, paid 
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far more in tribute to the first Toole, than to 
the Byrnes or the Kevenaghs, the old feudal 
and possessorial families of the county. Not 
only in rent or tribute had the rapparee become 
the equal of these Irish Lords, but in following 
he was superior; inasmuch, as the never-failing 
plunder that supplied the hospitality of Cion- 
niorth and the generosity of its owner, proved 
a treasury far surpassing the feudal income, 
whether in coin or kind, of these more peaceable 
and dignified nobles. The feeble viceroys of 
Ireland, too, in their frequent expeditions, soon 
came to know where the strongest power lay; 
where most efficient and speedy aid was to be 
procured; and the viceregal cabinet, in conse¬ 
quence, oftcner purchased the assistance of 
Toole, than required that, always lamely and 
reluctantly contributed, of its loyal lieges. 

No wonder, then, is it that Murragh Toole, , 
in despite of his base and vulgar patronymic, 
held his head high in his own realms, and in 
his own opinion, setting the honour of descent 
aside, ranked himself as the equal at least of his 
brother-chieftains. But *as Murragh was too 
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powerful to be crushed or commanded to obe- 

l ' ^ ^ ‘ 1 \,i 

dience, and at the same time too mean for the 

r ’ 

high-born to hold free intercourse with, he was 
left to cherish his pride in the solitude of power, 
where it never clashed with, or was insulted by 
rival dignity. The hostile coming of Cromwell, 
however, compelled every native, possessed of 
power, to unite, that they might take measures 
of defence against the common enemy. The 
Black Castle was the place of rendezvous; and 
Murragh Toole, the rapparee, repaired thither 
with a numerous band of armed retainers, that 
eclipsed the lesser followings of the old Lords, 
and filled the bosoms of these nobles with 
jealousy. Donald Kevenagh in particular was 
indignant at the pride and majesty affected by 
the upstart Murragh; and the contemptuous 
glances which he cast upon the rapparee on 
meeting him, in lieu of any moiS courteous 

salute, inspired Toole with an indignatioi 

•* 

vehement on his part. In the council artj 
*bate~which ensued respecting the best mode of 
routing and annihilating Cromwell atidlirs 
iutayj Toole und~KevenAgh did nfttfafi to differ 
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in opinion, and each supported his views with a 
warmth more than proportioned to their import¬ 
ance. Kevenagh was for joining those forces 
which fought under the royal standard; and 
Toole argued for decoying Cromwell into his 
wild country, towards which he was already 
as ^ar advanced as Kilgobbin. Toole set little 
value on the skill-less courage of the noble, and 
the noble scorned the experience of the free¬ 
booter. 

With the frank ferocity of that day, their 
mutual bitterness failed not to vent itself in 
appropriate ^expression. 

“ Who hath introduced this new baron 


amongst us?” cried Kevenagh; u truly, I wot 

* 

not of his name, as registered at Tara, nor yet 
ennobled at the English Coiirt; display thy 
right to sit amongst us, Sir* as my Lord of 
Toole, though the .name, I fear, befits not such 


appendage”. < 

“ My patent of nobility is English,” replied 
the freebooter coolly,—“English gold-and 


he flung down his sword, of which the hilt' was 
framed ,of that massy inetel,^“ won, from the 
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Saxon and the heretic. And here,” quoth he, 
touching the blade, “is the seal appended, 
which shall defy the doubts of an impertinent 
question!” 

Kevenagh drew a similar patent of nobility ; 
but the broil was prevented. . And the bold 
plea of Murragli was openly disallowed by the 
assessors of that noble court. In their respect 
for the sacred privilege of noble blood, the 
cause for which they had been convened was 
forgotten, and with one voice all commanded 
the rapparee to withdraw his presence and his 
force, if he were not contented to employ it for 
the cause, himself contented with the hum¬ 
ble station that befitted his rank. 

The indignant blood of Toole purpled his 
cheek, and his hand grasped his golden hilt 
instinctively, reedy to obey his passion ; but his 

plebeian heart was awed in the presence of the 

■» ■ 

nobles of the land. Yet to return an outcast 
to his followers, was too ignominious to. be 
endured. 

“ Hear me,” cried Toole; “ I smother Jgf 
resentment for the sake of the cause for vdpjph 
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we sure met, and plead calmly. I am of a noble 
race;' not so purely descended as many of you, 
perhaps; but still your equals. O’Connor of 
the Tower was my sire,—-lie of royal race,—and 
I, his bastard, may well. sit in council with 
nobler, but uncrowned blood, like thine, Keve- 
nagh.” 

“ If this be true-” cried Donald. 

,c Thou shalt have proofs !” 

u Proofs brought from far, no doubt, and 
Heaven knows how procured ! No; wc have not 
time nor space to carry, like the kings of old, oar 
chanceries with us for long-winded suits. Swear 
to us on the relics of St. Kevin, that thou art, 
or dost believe, what thou saycst; and we will 
credit thee for the time,—as in policy in truth 
is best. If thou bc’st an O’Connor, even 
although a bastard, the attendant spirit of that 
royal race will not fail to he heard, as a henshee, 
at thy downfall. If it be not heard, wilt thou 
make a pact to forfeit all thy wealth and lands 
to any, say to me, Donald Kevenagh, and let 
thy family be outcast and beggar, as it will then 
be proved to be base:—all vidrich stipulations. 
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in'case thou aft what thou sayest, are but mere 

words and trifles. Wilt thou swear this, Toole, 

♦ 

before us compeers here', on the sacred stone at 
Glendalough ?” 

44 1 will ? Dorfhld Kevcnagh, swear these oaths 
at |hy request, though not the less thine enemy.” 

44 That is better proof of O’Connor’s blood 
than any thou hast as yet offered. But may I 
ask, why the name of Toole ?” 

46 My mother’s.” * 

44 Enough, thenlet’s to business, and dis¬ 
cuss the way of war, like brethren. It is a 
bargain good-or we have won a valiant noble, 
or the Kevenaghs a broad domain.” * 

Thus did the synod end in amity; and Mur- 
ragh Toole, as soon as the unitedcamp moved 
to Glendalough, swore, in the presence of all 
the members, on the sacred stone, the solemn 
pact, that if his end were unforwan^d or unat¬ 
tended by a bqgtskee, his lands should pass to, 
the Kevenagtf*, his children be* outcasts w 
beggars. ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

After having done good service against 
Cromwell, and endeavoured, to the best of his 
prowess, to prove himself, r worthy of the rank 
he had vindicated falsely as his right, Murragh 
Toole returned to Clonmorth., Remorse for his 
perjury followed the rapparee ; but this, heavy 
though it weighed, equalled not the sore reflec¬ 
tions, with which he regarded bis numerous and 
lusty progeny, doomed, by a moment of mad 
vanity in him, to future beggary and shame. 
Murragh began to pray and tell his beads,—an 
unusual pastime with him; and the holy men of 
Glendalough were more welcome than they had 
ever beef! previously, to the hall of Clonmorth. 
The Seven Churches, and all their friends, won¬ 
dered at the'sudden conversion of the rapparee; 
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but his imprecations were as frequent as his 
prayers, and the sou) of Murragh found no 
content. 


His first applications were to the holiest men, 
the living sainted; but they, as soon as Mur¬ 
ragh confessed the perjury, exhorted him to 
open confession of his falsehood before the 
world. The penitent was not sufficiently sub¬ 
missive or devout to obey in this point; nor yet 
did the advice of others, arguing that, as his 
lands were forfeit, ’twere better that they 
should pass into the possession of the church, 
and himself into the convent, than that all 
should finally fall into the hands of his foe, 
Kevenagh. Murragh undertook divers pil¬ 
grimages, but no rest visited, nor hope beamed 
upon him. At length, being on a pilgrimage 
to St. Patrick’s Well, or Purgatory, in Lough 
Dergli, he resolved to continue his journey fur¬ 


ther into Connaught, that he might visit the 
settlement of the O’Connors, and there hear oL 
or devise some means of winning down from 
o£nal realms a forewarning spirit, such as at¬ 
tended the noble born. The old chief of the 
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O’Connors received the rapparee with hospi¬ 
tality; but with a kingly pride that checked all 
intimacy, and subverted the hopes that Toole 
had formed of gaining his assistance by gifts 
or otherwise. 

The wily freebooter, however, attached him¬ 
self to a younger son of the royal race, and suc¬ 
ceeded, by all those powers of fascination which 
the rich, powerful, and successful soldier of ad¬ 
venture possesses for the young, in winning the 
devoted friendship of the stripling. The use 
Toole made of this was to evoke, by the means 
of the youth, the spirit attendant on the house 
of O’Connor; for the call of no other blood 
would that spirit obey. Under pretext of 
following the chase, Toole decoyed him to the 
old Abbey of the Holy Well, where all that was 
mortal of the past O'Connors rested; and draw¬ 
ing his sword, he compelled the youth, with 
menaces of death, to call up before him, by the 
received form of invocation, the spirit of his race. 

It appeared, without a rustle or a breath, not 
from on high nor from below—but from wh&re 
it stood, as if it had swollen from a floating 
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atom of the air;—and it was the form of a 
woman in years, but not unlovely; and the 
spirit began to keen and weep. 

“Why dost thou weep?” cried Murragh. 
But the spirit looked at the O’Connor youth, 
and made no reply ; until Toole compelled the 
boy to repeat the question. 

46 For thee, my child! and for the deed of 
the homicide.” 

“ Wilt thou be to the rapparee, what thou 
art to the O’Connors ; and at what price ?” de¬ 
manded Toole, and he compelled the boy to re¬ 
peat the question. 

“ O’Connor’s son,” said the form, u let go 
the hand of the churl f” and the form swelled 
from the lineaments of woman to the size and 
aspect of a giant, and laid hold of the buttress 
of the abbey, shaking the ruin, as if it would 
cause it to crumble on the audacioul rapparee. 
But lie held fast by young O’Connor ; the eyes 
of both closed with horror; and when they 

M 

opened them, the gigantic form wa9 gone, only 
the voice of the spirit keening was heard outside 
the old carved window of the abbev. 
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Churl! what have you done ?” cried young 
O’Connor; “ you have made me anger the spirit 
of my race, that ye might palm your base blood 
on the world for noble. I will proclaim you m 
my father’s hall.” 

“ Wilt thou, stripling?” said the grim Mlii* 
ragh ; and as the spirit keened the last yell of 
the ben&hee , the sword of the rapparce struck 
young O’Connor to the earth. 

“ Now am I left no hope from the spirits of 
the air !” said Toole, as he looked upon the mur¬ 
dered body. A moment’s remorse he allowed, 
then flung it off, and sheathing his sword, at 
the same time that his teeth and lips closed with 
the conception of a desperate resolve, u I will 
seek it, then, from the demons of hell!” 

With this resolve, Murragh Toole fled from 
the vengeance of the O’Connors, and buried 
himself once more at Clonmorth, to meditate on 
darker plans for ennobling the name of Toole, 
and eluding the fatal snare that Kevenagh had 
laid for his race. 
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CHAPTER V. 

■j * 

From that day Murragh Toole forswore ad 
pilgrimages* even to the neighbouring shrine of 
St. Kevin and the holy places of Glendalough. 
The brotherhood found no more their* wonted 
welcome at Clonmorth; and it was noised that 
the rappttree had jrelapsed into his old ungodly 
ways. In the mean time his progeny grew up 
around him to manhood, and every new trait in 
them of boldness and promise reminded their 
parent the deeper of all he had doomed them to 
lose: He forgot not, however, his last resolves 
and although he lingered in meditating and pre¬ 
paring its execution, he was not the less deter¬ 
mined upon it. To this end, he colleagued and 
sought information from the wandering wizard 

0 

of the time, and under their guidance he at last 
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fixed the day for evoking some spirit of the in¬ 
fernal regions, with more success, he hoped, than 
he had addressed one of supernal race. 

An hour before midnight, on some myste¬ 
riously-chosen night, Murragh Toole departed 
from Clonmorth, and crossed the wild and lofty 
country seawards, to that still sublime, and some 
what awful spot, the Devil’s Glen. Gay visi¬ 
tors, and sandwich-devouring pilgrims, have of 
late disenchanted it; but the place still bears the 
impress of what it was once considered,—the 
haunt that its name indicates. Here Murragli 
Toole repaired, not entering the glen by that 
magnificent gorge that is still the wonder and 
delight of the visitor, but descending into it 
from the lofty swamps that crown its termina¬ 
tion, and that pour into k the torrent that 
dashes along through the bottom of the dell. 
By the side of that waterfall, which the starlight 
scarcely rendered visible, until the eye became 
more familiar with the dark spot around, Mur- 
ragh descended, pausing at the foot, and oppo¬ 
site to a crag that jutted out by the side of the 
fall, jetty black, from the moist spray that 
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curled and rose like incense up its side. The 
pines upon the high hill’s summit roared and 
crackled, as a loud gust rushed up the ravine, 
and in the calm moments between, the light 
shrubs and aspens that o’erhung the crag rustled 
tremulously and timidly, so that the motion of 
each leaf might almost be distinguished; for the 
fall of water was not equable, but came like 
waves, splashing at intervals; now overshooting 
the ledge far into the gulph below, with a sudden 
roar, and now dripping unheard down the chan¬ 
nel it had worn in the rock. 

At the precise hour of midnight the rapparee 
flung his offering into the stream, and invoked, 
with the incantation that he had learned, the 
dark spirit himself to appear, or, if that could 
not be, one of the demons next to him in power. 

* “ I come myself at thy bidding, Murragh 
Toole,” said the demon, as his form appeared 
between the crag and the waterfall, the gulph 
being between him and the supplicant. “ What 
would you with me ? v 

Toole was proceeding with his story of his 
sworn pact with Kevenagh, but the demon was 
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acquainted with all respecting the circumstance, 
and cut short the narrative. 46 What would'st 
thou ask of me ?” 

“ A bemhee to keen at my death, and at 
those of my race, as O’Connor’s spirit doth,” 
said the rapparee. 

“ You should have come to me first with 
your request, my noble bastard of O’Connor. 
Old Nick, forsooth, is your forlorn hope. But 
come, better late than never,—what wilt thou 
give me for the boon ?” 

Toole pondered, not knowing well what to 
offer. 

“ You think of making over to me vourself, 
that soul and body of thine,” said the devil with 
a smile ; u thank you for what’s my own. If a 
perjury and a murder be not claim sufficient, I 
wot not what is such.” 

“ I will give—do—-any thing !” cried Toole. 

Stoutly promised. I will not drive a hard 
bargain with a friend. Those monks of Glen- 
dalough annoy me sorely, and rout me out of 
places where it would be convenient for me to 
come. Rout out the drones you, and unroof 

o 5 
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their churches; and I will promise to you, and 
to your race, to send one of my spirits to watn 
each of their death. But hold ! I had not 
thought of it. There will be a difference be¬ 
twixt the spirit-benshees of the old races, ajid 
this on6 that we will send at your desire.” 

• 4 1 care little for the difference,” said Toole, 
**' so as it be a warning ; the palpable visitation 
of a spirit, sufficient to prove what I have 
sworn, and to discomfit Kevenagh.” 

^ The difference,” quoth the demon, 44 is 
this -.—That the spirits who lodge in the world’s 
upper story, "have a trick, when they descend 
to earth, of weeping, and of wailing sadly over 
what they call the sorrows and hard fate of 
man. Now below, be it known to you, Mur- 
ragli Toole, we have but a very small stock 
of pathos, and can seldom, especially the young 
ones of us, and I can afford to send you no 
other, refrain from laughing immoderately as 
soon as we come to behold the ways of earth: 
so that the young demon whom I shall send 
to warn you, will never consent to weep and 
cry for a being whom he careth not an ounce 
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of brimstone about, but will rather indulge his 
propensity to grin, as soon as he beholds you 
at your last kick.” 

“A benshee is a benshee, and a warning is a 
warning !” cried Murragh Toole. “ Let the 
young devil (I mean no offence) grin his best, 
so as he preserve my dear-bought Clonmorth 
and nobility to my blood.” 

“ Keep, then, your part of the covenant, 
Murragh Toole,” said the demon, “and hell 
promises you your desire.” On which the 
demon vanished from before the eyes of the 
rapparee; and the noise of the wind and the 
waterfall alone struck upon his ear. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Murbagh Toole returned a happy man to 
Clonmorth ; and joyfully, for the first time, 
embraced his children as they ran to meet him. 
Noble they should be proved, to inherit his 
w ealth and vindicated name;—the crime lay 
with him, and he was contented to yield his 
soul for the price of purchase. His part of 
the stipulation he did not forget, but speedily 
commenced harassing the holy brotherhood of 
Glcndalough, so that starvation bvvet them; 
whilst Murragh grew fat under excommunica¬ 
tion. To his impious hand is owing much of 
the decay, now deplored by the stranger, in the 
ancient ruins of the Seven Churches; all of 
which, according to his stipulation with the 
demon, he unroofed, except the holy kitchen of 
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St. Kevin, which the Saint had vaulted, whilst 
he covered the churches but with wood and 
straw. The kitchen, in the time of the rapparee 
a church, and subsequently a ruin, resisted all 
the destructive efforts of Toole, and still remains 
a proof of the Saint’s solid care of his culinary 
department. 

In good time, however, the head of the 
destroyer was brought low. The end of Mur- 
ragh approached ; and, as he lay on his death¬ 
bed at Clonmorth, the warning benshee was 
heard betokening his dissolution; not wailing, 
however, after the manner of .Us kind, but in¬ 
dulging in a fiendish grin, and then in loud 
shouts of laughter, that were nigh proving the 
forerunners of the whole household’s dissolution, 
as well as of that of its head. The soul of Mur- 
ragh departed, whither *——I cannot say; but 
his lands, for. certain, descended to his heirs, in 
despite of the reclamations of Donald Keve- 
nagli. The warning of a spirit had foretokened 
the dissolution of Toole; and whether it had 
laughed or cried, seemed not to be of import¬ 
ance with the noble court before whom the 
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cause was brought. Indeed, the life of the 
rapparee had latterly been so notoriously in¬ 
famous, that it was no marvel that the usual 
warning for him differed from what usually 
accompanied others of his pretended race. 
Moreover, he was a bastard; and the grin 
substituted for the keen, might have been a 
kind of bend sinister in spiritual heraldry. On 
these grounds the Wicklow nobles gave their 
decision against their brother Kevenagh, and in 
favour of the young Toole, who succeeded to 
all the wealth and power of his parent, with 
more than Murftigh’s rank or respectability had 
been ; and the family grew to be fully the equal 
of any of the county chieftains. 

Since that period, however, the demon had 
scrupulously kept his word to Murragh, and not 
, w a single descendant of his could die . in peace, 
without the visitation lieforehand of the fiend¬ 
ish grin. This, which had been solicited as an 
honour by Murragh, proved a considerable in¬ 
convenience to bis posterity, who, by any means 
loss fearful than entering into another agreement 
with the enemy of mankind, would, have dis- 
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pensed with the never-failing warning. Through 
the space of two centuries they had tried all 
precautions—knocked down the old castle, built 
in another situation, consecrated, exorcised,—all 
to no purpose. At last the present house was 
built, devil-proof, it was thought, not only 
from the solidity that was given to the walls, but 
from the lime being slaked and blended with 
holy water; but our readers have already heard 
the vanity of the precaution in the recurrence of 
the old grin before the death of Miss Toole. 

Holy men had been consulted continually for 
charms and remedies against ibis fearful visita¬ 
tion, but none could afford any efficient counsel. 
The possessor, who had quitted Clonmorth last, 
had betaken himself to the Continent. There 
had, by a strange but obvious fate, been no col¬ 
lateral brandies of the family through so long a 
series of years, as all dreaded to ally with a 
race so fearfully distinguished ; in consequence 
of which the Toole that emigrated was the sole 
one of his blood. He had a large family; but 
he still hoped, for such was his final remedy, to 
rid the world of these horrors, by consigning 
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his daughters to a convent, and by rearing up 
his sons either as friars abroad, or, if at home, 
in such a horror of womankind, that he trusted 
his hapless race would become extinct. 

It is extraordinary how men work their pur¬ 
pose often in ways diametrically opposite to their 
intentions. So it was with Lawrence Toole; 
his immediate plans were all, as those of such 
kind generally are, utterly defeated. How, I 
leave the reader to guess;—what with the bad 
morals of foreign convents, and their subsequent 
destruction by the Revolution—what with the 
licentious propensities that always attend youth 
too rigidly guarded,—it so happened that in a 
few years the number of the family of Toole 
had increased to between two and three score ; 
some French, some English. So says my le¬ 
gendary information. Furthermore* by far the 
greater part of these were wild youths, with a 
share of their old ancestor Murrqgh’s blood in 
their veins; and consequently they mingled in 
all the wars which raged throughout the Conti¬ 
nent during the first fifteen years of the present 
century. 
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In Spain especially, under the banner of 
both contending parties, were numbers of this 
hopeful progeny; all daring, gallant youths. 
The consequence was, that the demon of the 
glen found that he had no sinecure of the office 
be had undertaken. Day after day, hour alter 
hour, was he called upon to send one of his 
young brood to warn a Toole upon the field of 
battle ; and not an action nor a skirmish could 
take place, that the realm below was not called 
upon for a sumnioner. These very years, too, 
there was a press of business below; so that the 
devil, to use the language of one of the old 
folks from whom my friend drew his informa¬ 
tion, was in a quandary what to do. At last, 
he bethought him, that as Murragh was satisfied, 
so was he, and that a century and a half was 
long enough in all conscience for a fallen spirit 
to keep his promise. The demon, wearied out, 
abandoned all care of the Rapparee’s descend¬ 
ants, and “ Tiie Toole’s Warning” was no 
more heard of in the country. 


THE END. 
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